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Cops Sir John Aleock, KBE,DS.C, 
“ FRY'’S CHOCOLATE 


wonderfully sustaining in our flight across 
the Atlantic, and would not have been 
without it on any account. It was our 
chief solid food on the journey, and was 
indispensable to us.” 
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More Hints for Cripples 


B 
G. M. TOWNSHEND, L.F.S., 


Deputy Conservator of Forests. 


T may seem rather presumptuous for the writer who does not 
claim any expert knowledge of athletics or physical training to 
attempt to write on such an ambitious subject as the physical 
training of disabled men, but only the toad under the harrow 
knows exactly where each pinprick goes, and thirteen years’ 
experience as a cripple may enable me to make some useful 
suggestions. 

In my former article in the March BADMINTON I wrote only ° 
from personal experience, but since that article was written I have 
visited the Marine Lines Hospital in Bombay, which treats dis- 
abled men from the whole of India, Queen Mary’s School for 
Disabled Soldiers in Bombay, the Ecole Joffre and the Ecole Foch 
in Lyons, and, in England, Roehampton and St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital. 
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The knowledge obtained in this way is of course extremely 
limited and superficial, but the experience gained in trying to 
teach the disabled Indian soldiers in Bombay and in talking to 
disabled soldiers in England and France has convinced me that 
we have still a great deal to learn about the physical training of 
disabled men, and I| hope that this article may lead others better 
qualified than myself to take up the subject. 


NATIVE CRIPPLES RIDING AND CYCLING AT QUEEN MARY’S SCHOOL. 


Queen Mary’s School in Bombay was started by Lady Wil- 
lingdon and is at present located in a large house lent by Sir 
David Sassoon. It is a Technical School and has been highly 
successful in teaching new trades to disabled men, most of whom 
were quite uneducated before they joined the army. Many pupils 
trained there are now earning twice, three times, and sometimes 
four or even five times as much as they did before they were 
disabled. The subject of physical training, however, had not 
received much attention until March, 1919, when Colonel Hirsch, 
1.M.S., the officer in charge of the Marine Lines Hospital, who 
was also at that time Hon. Superintendent of Queen Mary’s 
School, engaged an Instructor and started a class at the school. 
The Instructor, Mr. Noel, is himself a cripple, having lost one 
leg above the knee. Before the loss of his leg, which had to be 
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amputated after a severe illness, he was an engineering contractor. 
I believe that he first took up physical culture in order to recover 
his own health, and was so successful that he decided to set up as a 
physical culture expert and specialist in the physical treatment of 
weak and sickly children. 

He has a gymnasium fitted up in the usual way, but is especi- 
ally keen on developing the muscles by mental control. His 


THE AUTHOR PLAYING GOLF. 


system is, however, somewhat too advanced for the average Indian 
Sepoy, as it demands considerable mental concentration and com- 
paratively few of them take sufficient interest in anything which 
does not promise an immediate monetary return. My own efforts 
to teach the men to cycle and ride were also handicapped by the 
same reason and by the lack of time and space, as I was able to 
visit the school only three times for two or three days at a time, 
but a few of the men were quite keen, and one of them, a Ghoorka 
who had never been on a cycle before, became quite expert in two 
days. Most of the men who rode had ridden before, and it was 
merely a question of showing them how to mount and persuading 
them to make the attempt. In the case of a patient with a fairly 
long stump there is really no difficulty if he has ridden before. 
Lack of space seemed likely to be a still greater obstacle, as the 
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streets of Bombay are narrower and even more crowded than 
those of London, but Mr. Das, of the Y.M.C.A., kindly under- 
took to transport men from the Marine Lines Hospital to a riding 
school lent by the Central Indian Horse and the men from Queen 
Mary’s School were sent down in the school motors. 


THE CLASS AT ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. I. 


The above details are mentioned in order to show the diffi- 
culties experienced in attempting to organise the teaching in 
India, but there should be fewer in England, where men are better 
educated and have more initiative and where the climate, even of 
London, is bracing compared with that of Bombay. 

There is already an excellent gymnasium class for disabled 
officers at St. Thomas’ Hospital, and Dr. Mennell has _ paid 
special attention to the systematic development and control of the 
muscles by disabled men, while Miss Randell has already worked 
out an elaborate system of exercises to teach her pupils to use their 
artificial legs automatically, until some of them have learnt to 
climb over stiles and walk along planks better than many men 
with two legs can do. She has kindly allowed me to make use 
of some of her photographs showing her class drilling, and even 
skipping. The simpler exercises are performed with the eyes 
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shut as well as with the eyes open, so as to train the sense of 
position and thus enable the patient to recognise the position of 
his limb without the control of the sense of vision. I shall not 
attempt to describe the whole system in detail as I hope that she 
will soon publish a full description herself in one of the medical 


THE CLASS AT ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, II. 


journals, but I should strongly advise anyone who is interested 
in the subject to visit St. Thomas’ Hospital one morning at 
11 a.m. and watch the class at work. 

The system of training adopted at St. Thomas’ Hospital 
appears to me excellent, and I should like to see it more widely 
adopted, but I should like also to go a stage further and try to 
organise a club or school for teaching physical exercises, gym- 
nastics, swimming, riding, cycling, and field sports to disabled 
officers and men. 

The training given at St. Thomas’ Hospital is invaluable, 
and I think one may say indispensable if men are to be taught 
to make the best possible use of their artificial limbs in the proper 
way, but the time during which men remain at Hospital is too 
short for them to obtain the full benefit of the training given, and 
I am afraid that comparatively few will persevere with the exer- 
cises when the stimulus of competition and supervision is removed. 
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Sandow, Muller, and many other physical culture experts have had 
a great vogue in England, and thousands of men have practised 
their systems for a longer or shorter period, but comparatively 
few have ever given them a fair trial or kept them up long enough 
to derive the maximum benefit. Muller’s ‘‘ Fifteen Minutes a 
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Day for Health’s Sake’’ is an excellent book, but I know from 
personal experience that I am too lazy and have only practised 
them occasionally and at long intervals when I was run down 
and particularly keen to get fit again, or when I had not got any- 
thing more interesting to do. 

Probably no form of sport is quite so good from a purely 
physical point of view as a regular system of carefully thought 
out exercises, and the time and expense involved are far greater. 
Cycling in particular is a comparatively poor form of exercise, 
but it has probably done me far more good, as it has restored my 
independence and enabled me to get about almost as freely as I 
could before except in very hilly country. Golf, although I 
began at the age of thirty-two without any regular instruction 
and can never hope to play even moderately well, has also given 
me a great deal of healthy amusement. Cricket and tennis would 
probably be far better as they require greater activity and would 
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consequently be more beneficial for young and active men, and I 
think most of the younger disabled men would soon learn to play 
if they were able to start under competent instruction given by 
disabled players to a class of disabled men so that they would 
not feel discouraged by being unduly handicapped. 


SKIPPING. 


A disabled officer said to me the other day that men would 
soon find that they could stoop if they had to field balls, though 
they find it very difficult when set as a physical exercise. The 
same remark applies with equal force to tennis or any other game, 
but beginners and moderate or poor players would find it very 
difficult to make up a set in an ordinary club, and would probably 
noi care to play if they felt that they were spoiling other people’s 
sets or making themselves too conspicuous. This does not apply 
to swimming, sculling, or riding, things which one can do alone, 
but which become far easier, more interesting and amusing if one 
can be shown the easiest and best way and can compete on even 
terms with other men in like case. 

With regard to riding, it may interest some of my readers 
to learn that Messrs. Whiffy and Steggall, of North Audley 
Street, make a special saddle for use with an artificial leg which is 
far better for men able to use an artificial saddle than my own 
saddle, described in my first article. The clip used is extremely 
simple, and consists merely of two flaps of leather one above and 
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one below the leg, and I only wish that I had thought of it twelve 
years ago, as it would have saved me a good deal of trouble and 
discomfort when_I used to ride with an artificial leg, and has 
tempted me to try and get fitted with another, although my stump 
is now too short for a regular riding leg. 

Among the officers disabled at the beginning of the war 
there are several who were keen athletes and good cricket or tennis 
players, and who know far more about these subjects than I can 
ever hope to do, and I am sure that if we could form a small 
committee who still play cricket or tennis or go in for rowing, 
swimming, cycling or riding, it would not be very difficult to 
organise a small club or society. 

Such a club, if properly organised, would be sure to receive 
plenty of support, both official and unofficial, but we want a 
properly worked out scheme or proposal, and the details can be 
supplied only by people better acquainted than I am with home 
conditions. One disabled officer with whom I have already dis- 
cussed the subject has suggested that as most of the men who are 
likely to be interested have to work during the day we should 
start with a small evening class on Polytechnic lines, and I think 
that this would certainly be very useful, as it would enable men 
to compare notes, give each other useful tips, and discuss their 
experience, but I do not think that it would be possible to derive 
the maximum benefit from the Association unless we could meet 
in the open either by the sea or by the river, as I think it is abso- 
lutely essential to get men fit by swimming before encouraging 
them to cycle and ride, while cricket and tennis are practically 
impossible in London, since the few open spaces are already 
taken up. 

We shall probably eventually require two clubs, one for 
officers and one for soldiers. 

Will any officers who are prepared to assist kindly repiy 
before October 20th to 

Disabled Officers’ Sports Committee, 
c/o BADMINTON Office, 
9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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Life in Constantinople 
during the War 


[Although this extremely interesting letler, written to a 
friend by Mrs. James Bey, who is the sister of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is not on the lines of the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, we gladly take advantage of the opportunity of pub- 
lishing it which has kindly been afforded. The letter, it will be 
perceived, has historical value.—Ed. B.M.} 


Constantinople, 
May, 1919. 
My DEAR MAupb, 

Your letter of February 29th has just reached me. No 
wonder you begin to be anxious about us, as it is more than four 
and a half years since we have given you any news of ourselves. 
I shall now try and make up for these long years of silence and 
will tell you a little of our life out here. 

I think you know that we were in Paris until September, 
1914, but my husband was anxious about his parents, who were 
living at Constantinople, and of whom he had had no news for a 
very long time; so, after consulting all the competent authorities 
on the question of the likelihood of Turkey going into the war, 
and being fully assured that there was no chance of it, we packed 
up a few things, for at that time nobody was allowed to travel 
with more than 30 kilos of luggage, and we started for Marseilles. 
On our arrival there we were informed that the Dardanelles were 
closed, but that if we would wait they would very likely be opened 
again, and that there would be a boat leaving the following week. 

Accordingly we decided to wait, and we had quite an inter- 
esting time seeing the arrival of the Indian troops, who had a most 
picturesque camp just outside the town and whose lovely horses, 
together with the sporting appearance of the men, gave a finishing 
touch to the already very cosmopolitan population of Marseilles. 

After waiting a week we could get no definite news of the 
reopening of the Dardanelles, and we decided to start on an old 
Messageries Maritimes boat which was conveying a motley crowd 
of people returning to their various countries. We had a quiet 
and uneventful journey, but when we reached Salonica we found 
that there was no chance of the Dardanelles being opened and 
that we should be landed at Dedeagatch. If I had any enemies 
I could not wish them any worse fate than to spend a night in that 
village. 
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The ‘‘ Hotel de Londres;’’ as it proudly called itself, afforded 
us shelter, but we did not even think of getting into the beds pro- 
vided ; we simply rolled ourselves in our travelling rugs and even 
there were devoured by every kind of insect, from mosquitoes 
downwards. 

The next day a long and wearisome journey brought us to 
Constantinople at one o’clock in the morning. The arrival in this 
world-famed capital was certainly a great disappointment; a dark, 
dirty station, a crowd of amateur porters all struggling and scream- 
ing, and untidy looking carriages with small half-starved horses, 
which seemed as if they must collapse whilst climbing up the 
steep hill which leads to Pera. 

The next morning the view from our windows made up for a 
great deal of the disappointment of the night before, and the 
beautiful Golden Horn, with its background of domes and 
minarets all aglow with the morning sun, is a picture which will 
always remain graven on my mind. 

Two or three days after our arrival I was taken to the 
Selamlik. This ceremony is no longer attended with all the 
pomp and magnificence of the time of Sultan Abdul Hamid, when 
it was a wonderfully picturesque sight. It is now reduced to a 
very simple form, but it gives visitors the chance of seeing the 
Sultan, who on Fridays drives to one or other of the Mosques 
near his Palaces, performs his devotions, and afterwards receives 
some of his Ministers. To me the particular Selamlik which I 
attended was interesting, as it was the last one before Turkey 
went into the war, and I there made the acquaintance of both 
Enver Pacha and Djemal Pacha. It was the only time during 
my stay at Constantinople that I spoke to Enver Pacha, and he 
struck me as being a conceited, good looking, taciturn, young 
fellow. Djemal Pacha, on the contrary, was very anxious to talk, 
and told me how delighted he had been with his visit to France 
and his only regret was not to have had time enough at his dis- 
posal to go on to England. His short, thick-set, ungainly figure 
was a great contrast to his bright, piercing, but cruel looking eyes. 

The following week I had arranged to attend the Baise 
Main with one of the Secretaries of the English Embassy, but 
on the evening before, I received a line from him saying that there 
had been serious news from the Black Sea, and that he would be 
unable to accompany me. We little thought then what this news 
would entail and what a difference it would make to the course of 
the war. 

My husband and I went to the Sultan’s Palace at Dolma 
Bagtché at 8 a.m. the following morning to see the ceremony of 
Baise Main, which takes place at the Turkish festival of 
Bairam; it is more like a King’s Levée than anything else: all 
the Princes, Ministers, naval and military officers, heads of the 
various religions and other officials, pass in front of the Sultan 
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and kiss a long embroidered sort of stole which hangs from the 
side of a most uncomfortable-looking small sofa on which His 
Majesty sits and which does duty for a throne. The diplomatic 
corps and any visitors who obtain permission to be present view 
the ceremony from a gallery running round the enormous saloon 
in which the Sultan receives, and it is here that refreshments of all 
sorts are provided after the ceremony. On this particular occa- 
sion the diplomatic corps was conspicuous by its absence, for the 
foreign Ambassadors and Ministers were all too busy to think of 
anything so trivial as a Baise Main. As we came out of the 
Palace it was curious to see how many German officers were 
wearing Turkish uniforms. As somebody remarked to me: 
““The Germans are all disguised as Turks, and the Turks are 
disguised as Germans.”’ 

The ‘‘ serious news ’’ of which we had heard rumours the 
night before was confirmed as we came away from Dolma 
Bagtché, for we were then told that the Turkish fleet had fired 
on the Russian fleet and that the Ambassadors were leaving. So 
little did the Turks know of this, that Djemal Pacha, then Minister 
of Marine, was playing poker at the Cercle d’Orient when they 
came to tell him that the Russian fleet had been attacked, but he 
said it was impossible as he had given no orders, and he quietly 
continued his game! However, whether they were Turkish or 


German orders, the result was the same, and the following day 
Monsieur de Giers and his staff left, and the day after the English 
an! French Ambassadors (Sir Louis Mallet and Monsieur Bom- 
pard) and all their personnel departed, leaving the interests of 
their various countries in charge of the American Embassy. 


It is not my intention to write you a detailed account of our 
lives here during the war, or to chronicle events in the order in 
which they occurred, but I want to give you a very slight account 
of my recollections of things as they impressed me. These must 
necessarily seem rather disjointed, for, as constant perquisitions 
were made in private houses for firearms, and papers of all sorts, 
it was impossible to write down anything or to keep a diary or 
any letters or newspapers; for I never knew when my turn 
might come or how any written matter might be misconstrued. 
But I must take this opportunity of saying that we were always 
treated with the utmost courtesy by all nationalities and that no 
perquisitions of any sort were made in our house, in fact we were 
left entirely unmolested during the whole of our stay in Turkey. 
It was very striking to see the strong feeling which prevailed 
against Turkey going into the war; even the common soldiers, - 
when they were told against whom they were going to fight, said : 
“What! we fight against the English? But they have always 
been our friends, we do not want to fight against them.’’ How- 
ever, nobody whose opinion might have had any weight dared to 
express his or her ideas openly, for fear of being sent to spend a 
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few solitary months, or even years, in the interior of the country. 
This sad fate befell many people, who, for apparently no particular 
reason, were suddenly swooped down upon by the Police with 
orders to take them at once, without allowing them a moment to 
pack up any necessary things, to Stamboul, where they would be 
ken: under arrest for one or two nights and then shipped off to 
Haidar Pacha and from there to various places in the interior. 
In consequence of these sudden and unexpected visits many of our 
friends always kept a bag ready packed with articles of clothing, 
money, and a small quantity of food, such as chocolate and 
biscuits, which they could snatch up at a moment’s notice and so 
not be obliged to leave utterly destitute. One Englishman I 
knew always had his camp bed ready rolled up with blankets, 
etc., and it was lucky for him that he did, for he had occasion to 
require it when he was sent to a very far off spot in Asia Minor. 
I do not think that in Pera (which is the European part of Con- 
stantinople) there was amongst the residents friendly to the Allies 
ever the depression over the reverses of the Ententistes which 
pervaded England and France at various times. Perhaps this was 
a great deal owing to the lack of authentic information, and when 
bad news was circulated we always buoyed ourselves up with the 
hope that it was not true. The various official buildings and shops 


always received orders to display their flags when victories of the 
Central Powers were reported, but very often as we walked along 
the beflagged streets we knew that, so to speak, the flags ought to 


have been on the other foot! The German “ victory ’’ of Jut- 
land was one of the occasions which was most celebrated by a 
great display of bunting, and it was not till some time after that 
the truth of that “‘ victory ’’ was known. 

One of the greatest disappointments to the English and 
French shut up in Constantinople was early in 1915, when the 
eniry of the English from the Dardanelles was daily expected. 
The Germans were fleeing from Constantinople, all the German 
women and children had been sent away, and even the German 
Ambassadress had sent her papers and valuables to a_ neutral 
Legation. The Sultan’s yacht had steam up at Dolma Bagtché 
to take His Majesty to Broussa at a moment’s notice, and a train 
was ready for several days and nights at Sirbredji for the removal 
of the diplomatic corps representing the Central Powers. About 
that time I was thinking of returning to England, and meeting 
Mr. Morgenthau (the American Ambassador) in the street one 
morning, I was telling him of my intended journey. ‘‘ Oh, no!”’ 
said he, ‘‘ you cannot go, for you must stay and help me to receive 
the English General when he arrives here.’’ Alas! that he never 
did arrive; it would have saved many lives and much misery. 
Enver Pacha, the Minister of War, resented very much the attack 
on the Dardanelles, and in order to punish the English and French 
he decreed that 150 young men of each nationality should be sent 
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to Gallipoli to live there, so as to prevent the town being bom- 
barded. After many remonstrances on the part of Mr. Morgen- 
thau, the number was reduced from 300 to 50, that is to say 25 
Englishmen and 25 Frenchmen under 40 years of age. Of course 
there was great tribulation amongst the relatives of the young 
men, as nobody knew what might happen to them, and anyhow 
it was not a very pleasant expedition. 

Two men deserved, and received, universal admiration and 
approbation for their wonderful unselfishness; these were: Mr. 
Hoffman Philip, the Councillor of the American Embassy, and the 
Rev. Dr. Wigram, the temporary Chaplain of the Crimean 
Memorial Church, who, although both over 40, not only volun- 
teered, but insisted upon going with the young men to Gallipoli 
to see that everything possible was done for them. Happily no 
harm happened to anybody, and the party only spent a few 
uncomfortable days in empty houses at Gallipoli, for Enver 
Pacha was officially informed that if anything happened to any 
one of those men he would be held personally responsible, so they 
were brought quickly back to Constantinople. 

During the four years of the war, there were only two 
Sundays on which morning service was not held at the Crimean 
Memorial Church. The congregation was necessarily very small, 
and there was also an English service every Sunday at the Dutch 
Chapel, but I believe that at the Memorial Church it averaged 60 
people, and the services in both churches were much appreciated 
by the English prisoners of war, for those who were within walk- 
ing distance were constantly allowed to attend, of course under 
escort; but after the service the prisoners were permitted to con- 
verse with the members of the congregation, so long as they 
remained in the church. Unfortunately one Sunday, on coming 
into church, one of the prisoners passed a note to a youth in the 
congregation ; of course this was noticed and reported, and it was 
in consequence of this indiscretion that the church was closed. 
However, the Dutch Legation intervened with the Turkish authori- 
ties and held itself responsible for the future good behaviour of 
the congregation and the services were resumed. 

I often wondered how people, especially those with large 
families, managed to live here during those years of war. At 
first the prices were reasonable, and we paid 4 piastres (a piastre 
is about 2d.) for a kilo of sugar, 15 piastres for a tin of petrol, 
4 or 5 piastres for a kilo of rice, and so on, but gradually things 
went higher and higher until they reached unheard of prices. I 
have paid as much as 360 piastres for a kilo of sugar, 130 piastres 
for a kilo of rice, and 3,000 piastres for a kilo of tea. Meat, 
poultry, fish and vegetables were all at the same terrible price, and 
our daily bill for bread only was over ten shillings a day. Petrol 
went up to 22 Turkish pounds for a tin, so that we found it 
cheaper to instal electric light in our house than to have lamps. 
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Clothes also were not even to be thought of ! A hundred Turkish 
pounds for a suit of men’s clothes, and 40 Itqs. for a pair of shoes ; 
necessarily one learnt to do without many things, and one’s 
friends were most kind in sharing with one, tea, soap, or any 
other useful artcle which they might acquire. 

Music, art, literature, were non-existent for us during all 
those years, for no new books, magazines or reviews came into 
the country ; but at very rare intervals a violinist or pianist would 
come for a day or two and give two concerts, with seats at fabulous 
prices. One of our greatest privations was the want of authentic 
information, and it was a real joy to be given an English news- 
paper to read, even if, as was generally the case, it was two or 
three months old. Many of the Turks and Germans received the 
Times regularly, but they were naturally not very anxious to let 
the copies circulate too freely in the town. I shall never forget 
the morning that my little Greek maid came running into my room 
exclaiming ‘‘ Treue! Treue!’’ (Peace! peace!); it was the first 
news we had of the débacle in Bulgaria, and the excitement of the 
population was tremendous; nothing but smiling faces to be seen, 
and when the Armistice was a fait accompli and people could 
really say all that they had felt during those long years of un- 
popular war, it was as if a heavy load had been lifted off the 
whole town. 

The display of bunting this time was spontaneous, and no 
longer because it was ordered by those in authority, and what a 
variety of flags appeared—English, French, Italian, Greek, Rou- 
manian, Russian, to say nothing of the neutral flags which joined 
in the display on high days and holidays. The Entente troops 
were received with acclamation, flowers were showered upon them, 
and they were received as friends and not as foes. The entrance 
of the allied fleets was also a most impressive sight. At seven 
o’clock on a gloriously fine morning these marvellous battleships 
steamed slowly in without a gun being fired or the least sign of 
their approach being given, but the whole town was astir, flags 
flying in all the streets, and the population crowding on balconies 
and roofs so as to have a better view of these giants of the sea 
gliding up the Marmora and taking up their positions in the 
Golden Horn and along the entrance of the Bosphorus. 

I could go on writing to you interminably of many people 
and many things, but I do not want to touch on the political side 
of the war as regarded Turkey, so I shall leave vou here, before 
the fates of many nations are decided, and whilst one can still 
look to the future with some kind of hope. 

Before long I trust I shall be amongst vou again after these 
long vears of banishment. 

Your sincere friend, 
M. J. 
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Training for Athletics 


BY 
MAJOR ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
R.A.M.C., 
AND 


CAPTAIN NORMAN F. HALLOWS, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., R.A.M.C. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MIDDLE-DISTANCE, LONG DISTANCE, AND CROSS-COUNTRY 
RUNNING. 


HILST it will be universally agreed that sprinting includes 
races up to three hundred yards, and perhaps a quarter of a 


ce ” 


mile, the term ‘‘ middle distance ’’ is a somewhat arbitrary one. 
Contemplation of the speed at which a Shrubb or a Kolehmainen 
can run three miles shows that the furthest limit to which this term 
may justly be applied before long distance running really begins 
is not clearly definable. But speaking pretty generally, the races 
which are held to be comprised under ‘‘ middle distance ”’ are the 
hali-mile, one thousand yards, three-quarters of a mile, 1,500 
metres (1,640 yards), one mile, and two miles. Six hundred 
yards, a distance not often encountered as a racing event, but a 
particularly useful one for training purposes, is undoubtedly too 
long for the man who is essentially a sprinter, and, as a distance 
demanding considerable staying power, it comes legitimately into 
the same category. 

Long distance running will include any distance beyond two 
miles. Races at 3, 4, 5, and 10 miles are those most frequently 
held, although the 26} miles standardised by the classic Marathon 
event was a very popular event some eight or ten years ago, but 
has of more recent date fallen into disfavour from the absurd 
circumstances frequently associated with it. Rarely, on very 
special occasions, still longer distance events are held, but they 
possess exceedingly little attraction for runners or general interest 
for the public. 

We must make it clear at once that in this chapter 
we intend to deal exclusively with preparation for racing. With 
such important matters as tactics, judgment, and other details 
concerned in actual racing we are not concerned at this stage. 
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They are considerations which lie quite outside the question of 
physical fitness and are conveniently dealt with separately in a 
succeeding chapter. 

To call a man fast or slow is obviously influenced by the 
standard by which we measure him or with which we compare 
him. But whilst it is thus a matter of opinion whether a middle 
distance runner has pace or not, there can be no question that his 
essential quality must be staying power. A really great mile 
runner must of course be possessed of a fair turn of speed of which 
a sprinter with humbler ambitions might well be envious. One 
would, for example, rarely encounter a great performer, say a 
4.16 man, who could not on occasion complete a quarter-mile in 
52 seconds. Yet it is indubitable that a runner might exist whose 
capacity was determined by his ability to run every one of the 
quarter-miles in 64 secs., and not one individual quarter-mile at a 
much faster rate. Similarly, if we select 1.58 as a standard attain- 
ment for a good half-miler, this time may be accomplished at a 
perfectly even pace of 59 seconds for each of the two quarter- 
miles, although it is certain that the large :najority of half-milers 
of this class are capable of beating 51 seconds for the quarte: and 
11 seconds for the hundred. 

Nevertheless, whichever way we regard the matter we must 
agree that considerable staying power is the essential quality for 
middle and longer distances. It is the capacity to maintain regu- 
larity of stride which picks out the distance man from the sprinter 
if both essay a distance beyond the latter’s capacity. They may 
begin at a pace which seems ridiculously slow for the sprinter, 
but soon the latter’s stride begins to shorten and he drops further 
and further in the rear, whilst the other, though apparently having 
speeded up, is actually maintaining the same regular pace. 

Early preparation must be, as in the case of the sprinter, slow 
and gradual. In some respects the long-distance man will require 
a longer period of preparation than his nimbler brother, in other 
respects this period may be shorter. He will be able to get his 
muscles into condition more quickly, for he will not need that 
remarkably finely polished finish which the man with a high 
degree of explosive energy takes so much trouble to acquire. On 
the other hand, the perfection of his general condition, the estab- 
lishment of what is termed his ‘‘ wind,’’ and which we _ have 
attempted to explain scientifically in Chapter II., will take a much 
longer time. Ape 

We will assume that our athlete is starting his training in 
comparatively poor condition and has been away from the track 
for some months. In this country we may distinguish two 
groups of athletes, the University and the Non-University, simply 
by the circumstance that the former are actuated by the necessity 
of arranging the training to culminate in perfect fitness by March, 
when the ’Varsity and Inter-’Varsity contests are held. The 
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latter group, comprising the immense majority, hardly think of 
visiting the track until the end of February, do not indulge in 
actual racing until late April or May, and regard as their objective 
representation of perfect fitness the Amateur Championships 
in July. True, many of them may be in some sort of 
condition from football or possibly cross-country running, but, 
so far as the track is concerned, in all probability they have not 
put on a running shoe since the previous September. 


A GREAT MIDDLE-DISTANCE RACE. A. N. S. JACKSON WINNING THE 
1,500 METRES AT STOCKHOLM IN IQI2. 


N. S. Talor, who subsequently created a World’s Record for the mile, is 
second, Abel Kiviat, holder of the World’s Record for 1,500 metres, is 
third, and John Paul Jones is fourth. 


The golden rule for all runners at all distances is, begin 
slowly. For the first fortnight or three weeks the work should 
be of a very slow comfortable character and, whatever the 
athlete’s distance or ambitions, on grass. A fairly loose shoe 
with comparatively short spikes should be worn, and the runner 
should take every precaution to muffle up warmly and never turn 
out without a thick sweater, and even an old blazer and scarf to 
boot. He will be wise to restrict himself for the first week at least 
to straightaway running, and not attempt the usual practice of 
striding round the track, for at first he has to learn or re-establish 
correct body balance any disturbance of which—so inevitable at 
an early stage—will be particularly likely to occur at the corners 
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and result in unpleasant jarring of the knees together and even to 
self-inflicted wounds from spikes. Both writers have experienced 
these undesirable effects early in the season and feel, therefore, 
that their warning is not out of place. 

During the first week, four days at most should be devoted 
to practice; the budding athlete must not be disheartened or 
deterred by bad weather from regular practice at this stage. 
During the second week, four or five days may be employed, and 
subsequently six days, until something approaching good con- 
dition has been attained. In all circumstances, on one day of the 
week the track should not be visited, and the day selected is natur- 
ally for many reasons Sunday, which, although a day of rest so 
far as the track is concerned, may with advantage be devoted to 
subsidiary exercise, as will be seen later. After eight or ten days 
on grass the cinder track may be utilised. The preliminary work 
on grass will prevent a stiffness which too early attempts to run 
on cinders is very liable to produce, and by this time our athlete 
is beginning to develop his programme according to his special 
requirements, and these will depend principally upon the optimum 
distance at which he will aim. 


It is of course by no means unlikely that during the course 
of an athletic season he will desire to compete at several different 
distances. Such an ambition, whilst in no way disturbing the 
general principles of his training, may demand a little modifi- 
cation; but whatever the runner’s intentions and capabilities, 
these will almost certainly centre around some distance which he 
regards as his best or favourite, and which will naturally influence 
to some extent the arrangement of his training programme. 

Now in general it may be said that training involves two 
essential principles: comparatively slow work at a distance in 
excess of that contemplated for actual racing, and fast work at 
shorter distances. We shall speak for convenience of tracks which 
measure three to the mile, as for example that at Fenner’s Cam- 
bridge, at Iffey Road Oxford, at Queen’s Club, and at the 
Stadium, where the 1908 Olympic Games were held. Many 
tracks, probably the large majority, are four to the mile,* and we 
may at once say that it is of some advantage for the distance 
runner to accustom himself to practice upon that sized track upon 
which he will most often compete. It would surprise most people 
whc have themselves never experienced such a possibility to hear 
tha: a distance runner often loses all knowledge of the number of 
laps he has run, and we have seen discomfiture occur to more than 
one athlete believing himself to be competing on a track three to 
the mile (the size to which he was accustomed) completely run out 
a quarter of a mile from the end because he had still one more lap 


* Tracks built in the future will almost certainly be of the larger size. 
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to complete! This warning we have given will apply chiefly to 
University runners who train on the larger-sized tracks; it will 
also apply to those who have occasionally to train on a track 
shorter than a quarter mile. The large majority of runners will 
train and run on a quarter-mile track, but even they should keep 
the warning in mind. 


SETTLING DOWN IN A DISTANCE RACE. THE 3,000 METRES AT 
STOCKHOLM IN IQI2. 


In speaking, then, of laps each one-third of a mile we do so 
for convenience, and the reader will easily make the necessary 
change when a smaller track is in question. The half-miler will 
include in his training a fast third of a mile and slower work at 
two-thirds of a mile, with once a week a genuine sprint at three 
hundred yards, and every ten or twelve days a steady four or five 
laps (each 4rd mile). On these last mentioned occasions the run 
should terminate with a gradual quickening up during the last 
quarter of a mile, and the pace a hundred yards from home should 
be as fast as the runner can manage with a distinct sense of effort, 
of course, but without exhaustion. We wish to emphasise that 
this acceleration should be really gradual and in no way repre- 
sented by a deliberate spurt at a fixed point. To attempt an 
extreme effort which cannot be sustained leads to complete dis- 
comfiture. On the other hand the process of gradual acceleration 
will train the system to utilise every scrap of available energy in 
the most economical fashion so that the ideal may ultimately be 
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attained of reaching the tape full of running and yet unable to 
go any further. By this means the best finish of which an athlete 
is capable can be acquired, although the degree of this accom- 
plishment is very variable, some men appearing to possess a far 
greater latent supply of energy than others, some men appearing 
far more able than others to utilise all their reserve, and some 
appearing to lack the capacity of taking advantage of all that is 
in them. All classes, and the last-named in particular, will find 
this method of developing a finish of great service. 

It may perhaps be as well to mention _at this point the question 
of running left or right inside. We have seen the advice given 
that an athlete should train regularly to run in both directions 
so as to suffer no inconvenience when on any sort of track. The 
matter is one of very small importance, and in addition it must be 
remembered that the direction left inside is practically standard 
throughout the world. The authors, who have competed on many 
tracks in many countries, have found that, with exceedingly rare 
exceptions, the Oxford and Cambridge tracks and Queen’s Club 
alone adopt the practice of running the races with the right hand 
to the inside. 

- The miler will find a hard two-thirds of a mile the backbone 
of his preparation, with a steady run at twice this distance the 
corresponding training to develop staying power. A_ couple 
of miles once a fortnight should also be included, remembering 
always to quicken up in the last lap and run in from a fixed point 
which varies according to the capability. 

The three miler finds a strong four laps at something 
approaching his best mile speed the proper routine for his fast 
work, with steady runs at variable long distances from three to five 
miles, according to the time he has at his disposal. Two fast laps, 
as in the case of the miler, should also be attempted once a week. 
We have already stated that steadiness and regularity of stride 
and pace distinguish the distance runner, and the perfect auto- 
maticity which practice can give may he exemplified by the 
experience of one of us (N.F.H.), who, whilst in training and 
having undertaken to run three miles in fifteen minutes, completed 
each mile in five minutes exactly. On this occasion the times 
taken for the individual laps did not vary by more than two-fifths 
of a second. 

Whatever the distance under consideration, the long distance 
runner will find a good hard bustling six hundred yards an excel- 
lent occasional item in preparation to develop speed and elasticity. 
It is no unfamiliar sight to observe the quarter-milers, the half- 
milers, the milers and ‘the three-milers in training for the ’Varsity 
sports accompanying one another over the favourite ‘‘ lap.’’? The 
short-distance men make the pace, but find six hundred yards no 
small ordeal, so that their extra speed does not enable them to get 
far ahead of the others. 
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We have spoken in the chapter on sprinting of the enormous 
advantage of companionship during training. In distance work 
the advantage, although different, is also unquestionable. The 
weariness of a long run is largely reduced if a fellow-runner of 
about one’s own capacity is taking part simultaneously ; and if the 
leadership is alternated during the run undue attempts at racing 
will be avoided, whilst regularity of pace and stride is sustained. 


THE ACTION OF A GREAT MIDDLE-DISTANCE RUNNER. 


We have now dealt with the general principles of the pro- 
gramme and indicated the lines which it should take. But we are 
far from desirous of suggesting that we have given an inflexible 
system. Far from it. Individual peculiarities of runners require 
individual consideration; some men need far more work than 
others, and an inexperienced runner will find it no easy matter to 
prepare his own schedule. The services of a really good trainer 
are never better illustrated than in this connection. A coach or 
trainer who has the ability to study his man and elaborate for him 
the best scheme of preparation is rare, it is true, in this country, 
but he is a positive godsend to a novice, who will tend to attempt 
too much or too little. Usually his impatience to get fit quickly 
wil’ induce him to do too much, often far too much, and he may 
end up in that curious paradoxical condition which has been 
described as a mixture of staleness and unfitness. The trainer 
who knows his job and despotically insists on a certain course of 
action will curb this impatience and at the same time reassure his 
charge that he is really progressing along the proper lines at the 
proper time. 


= 
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In general the runner should regard his fast and slow work 
as best arranged on alternate days. Thus the half-miler who 
attempts a fast lap on Monday should undertake two steady laps 
on Tuesday, or reversely. On Monday he may be permitted, it is 
true, to stretch his legs in a comparatively long run, but the essen- 
tial of his training on that day is the fast lap. And the brisk 
two laps on Tuesday are run at a businesslike pace which is very 
different from the comfortable speed permitted in the longer 
distance run on Monday. On every day, as soon as the track is 
reached, a very slow lap is run irrespective of the nature of the 
subsequent training, merely to loosen the limbs. Again and 
again we would emphasise the warning that most men try to do 
far too much work. Even assuming that the runner’s ambition 
is to compete two or three times in one afternoon, he can achieve 
the necessary condition for such repeated efforts only by getting 
fit in the gradual way we have described, and the attempt to 
develop special staying power or reserve of energy by putting in 
long exhausting preparations each afternoon will be fraught with 
disaster. 


Now it is necessary to interpolate a special word as to racing 
during the training period. Let us suppose that our runner has 
aimed at getting to the top of his form by July. There is no 
objection whatever to his competing in ‘races in June if by that 


time he has reached a fairly satisfactory condition of fitness. On 
the contrary, a few races will be of considerable benefit. But he 
must realise that one race demands an effort equivalent to two or 
even three days’ training, and he must modify his programme 
accordingly and always rest on the day following his appearance 
at an actual contest. Above all he must keep before him the fear 
of doing too much. Staleness—over-training—is worse, a thou- 
sand times worse, than unfitness. The result of a race during 
training may be a keen disappointment to a runner, who concludes 
thai he has not come on as much as he had supposed, but an 
experienced athlete or trainer know differently and they realise, 
moreover, that the extra pulling out which only a hard race can 
give will be of considerable service in the course of training. 

We have mentioned the desirableness of resting on Sunday. 
This day may well be devoted to that excellent subsidiary exercise 
walking, which is very much neglected by the majority of middle 
and long distance runners but which offers advantages that can- 
not be over-rated both in supplementary track-work and in acting 
as a substitute on any day when the track is unsuitable or a change 
of exercise is desirable. 

The middle distance runner and the athlete whose limit is set 
at the three miles race will find a walk of about seven miles the 
most suitable distance, although an occasional stretch of perhaps 
twelve or fifteen miles may with advantage be indulged in, especi- 
ally if the route chosen is more or less circular to embrace a variety 
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of scenes and eliminate monotony. One of us (N.F.H.), whilst 
in training at Oxford for the three miles race, made it an invariable 
practice to include a fifteen miles Sunday walk in his schedule of 
training and found the pleasure of the succeeding day’s visit to 
the track greatly enhanced by the sense of springiness which 
resulted therefrom. 


REGGIE WALKER, WINNER OF THE I0O0 METRES OLYMPIC GAMES, 1908, 
AT FULL SPEED. 


The longer distance runner will require walks of much longer 
extent up to perhaps thirty miles, but this would, of course,embrace 
a definite expedition into the country with a break for lunch and 
a substantial rest before returning. In addition, a certain amount 
of his running may with advantage take place on the road to avoid 
the tediousness of traversing the same lap on very many occasions. 
In such circumstances he would, of course, wear suitable shoes. 

It is necessary to emphasise that whatever distance is selected 
the walk must be at an easy pace—from three and a half to four 
miles per hour, and, in no circumstances, faster. It is a fatal 
policy to attempt fast walking which brings into action special 
groups of muscles which otherwise are not employed, and stiffness 
will inevitably result, not to mention soreness of the feet which 
fast as opposed to ordinary walking is liable to produce. For the 
same reason turf is selected in preference to hard road whenever 
the occasion presents itself. 


' 
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Walking may be usefully combined with some other occupa- 
tion; golf, for example, is ideal, and even the simple practice of 
birds’ nesting is not to be despised. All that are necessary are 
fresh air in open country and reasonable exercise, whilst mental 
monotony, so liable to cause staleness, is thereby avoided. 


Cross COUNTRY RUNNING involves certain special considera- 
tions. Whilst many famous distance runners have been first- 
class performers over country, they restrict their training as a rule 
during the cross-country season to the weekly or bi-weekly runs 
which clubs institute, and all good clubs arrange packs of varying 
speed to accommodate the capacities of any member. Further, 
inter-club races are frequently held, so that the whole system of 
training is simplified for the cross-country runner who during the 
season will not trouble to visit the track, more especially as this 
long distance work is regarded by many performers on cinders 
as admirable preparation for the speedier work of the athletic 
season itself. 

The successful cross-country runner requires the special 
capacity to run against unfavourable conditions of every kind, 
e.g., heavy ploughed or sticky sodden ground, a cold wind or 
drenching rain, and the question of style and stride yields place 
to the dogged determination to “‘push through it,’’ a determination 
which, though temperamental, will require developing by the 
practice of frequent runs over grounds of widely differing char- 
acter. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that there must be a tendency for 
the correct stride and balance of the body so essential to track 
running to be neglected when cross-country running is taken up, 
and for this reason there is considerable room for doubt whether 
a runner’s success on the track may not be jeopardised as a conse- 
quence. The truth is that it depends on the runner. 

Cross-country running is bound to improve the wind and the 
gereral physique in all cases, and these are assets; but the neces- 
sity which has been stated of pushing one’s way over difficult 
country is very likely to be detrimental to the type of runner who 
is very light and springy, with a very delicately adjusted body 
balance. Such a type has not the muscular development to main- 
tain his balance under unfavourable conditions, and he will be well 
advised to confine his running always to comparatively hard sur- 
faces. On the other hand there is the long distance runner whose 
action is naturally heavy, who succeeds at cross-country in conse- 
quence of his capacity to be indifferent to conditions, and whose 
action is much the same on a cinder path as over country. To 
such a type no such injunction is necessary, and between these 
two extremes there are of course a large number of runners who 
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must either learn for themselves or obtain reliable advice as to the 
balancing of pros and cons if they contemplate cross-country 
running and are solicitous about its effects on their speed. 
Whilst the hard surface of a good road is almost ideal for 
running with the best possible style, the cross-country runner 
must be prepared to encounter every sort of condition. | Whilst 
training runs should take this circumstance into consideration, 
care must be exercised to accustom oneself to a variety of con- 
ditions, and although the surface of a good road is, as we have 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING, IN ONE OF ITS FAMILIAR ACCOMPANIMENTS., 


said, an excellent one in some respects, the feet are very liable to 
suffer if a prolonged run includes very much of this surface. It is 
advisable to alternate grass and road, and a particularly useful 
practice of cross-country clubs is to arrange that the last mile of 
their weekly run should be upon grass and that a separate race 
over this distance completes the day’s training. 

Another condition of cross-country running should also 
receive attention, viz., occasional practice over the obstacles 
familiarly encountered, viz., gates, ditches, fences, and the like, 
some of which are jumped and others vaulted over. A gate may 
be cleared in a manner which, if inelegant, reduces the expenditure 
of energy to a minimum, and consideration of this detail makes a 
substantial difference in the course of a hard run. 

Apart from individual training, the question of team practice 
in cross-country running has to be considered. Whilst individual 
success is naturally rewarded suitably, it must be remembered that 
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a team wins by a general average excellence which the superiority 
of one or two members does not vitally determine. During the 
concerted training of a cross-country team special attention must 
be paid to the slower runners who must be helped along without 
materially retarding the progress of the faster men. The principle 
of co-operation, which is termed ‘‘ packing,’’ is often well exempli- 
fied by the success of a team who were unable to supply any of the 
first three men home. 

For such training it is advisable to divide the team into a fast 
and a slow pack; in a large club a medium pack may also be 
included. It does not matter how small such packs may be—even 
two runners may form a pack—-it is the principle of training with 
men of their own calibre which matters, and assistance in pacing 
is afforded by a member of a faster pack. 

Long country walks will naturally benefit the cross-country 
runner, and no further reference to this mode of exercise will be 
necessary after what has been said on the training of the distance 
runner. 

There are other special considerations relating to cross- 
country running which deal with the question of equipment, but 
these are more conveniently considered in the chapter upon that 
subject. 
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The Law 


BY 


CAPTAIN C. S. GOLDINGHAM, R.M.L.I. 


FTER being adrift for thirty-six hours in an open _ boat 
A« somewhere in the North Sea,’’ our ship having been tor- 
pedoed and sunk under us, we landed—Dusty, Nobby, myself, 
and the dog—in the most absurdly matter of fact way, in a little 
sandy cove on the East Coast. A muddy lane led over the hill: 
we followed it. The sun was shining, and although. it was 
November, a thrush was singing liquidly in the hedge. It was 
difficult to realise that we had never expected to hear a thrush 
sing again in this world. 

What P.C. X123 was doing up and about at 7.30 a.m. I 
cannot imagine. Personally | was not sorry to see him at the 
moment; for where there is a police constable there is likely to be 
a village not far off; and a village without a pub which can supply 
ham and eggs is unthinkable. Accordingly I hailed Robert, in a 
voice slightly the worse for exposure. 

*‘ A village? Yus.’’ He admitted grudgingly that there was 
a village. 

“Which way ?”’ 

“Straight up over the ’ill. 

Was it far? 

* a mile.” 

And had it an inn? 

Perhaps Robert took us for escaped Germans, or possibly he 
considered it due to his dignity to do a little questioning himself. 
He disregarded my last enquiry and surveyed our bedraggled 
procession with an unfavourable stare. 

** An’ where might you ’ave come from ?”’ he asked. 

‘* Use yer blinkin’ eyes.’? Nobby jerked his thumb towards 
the name on his cap. Two November nights and a day in an 
open dinghy had worn Nobby’s temper a trifle thin. 

Robert’s snort was a fine blend of indignation at being thus 
addressed, and suspicion as he deciphered the names displayed 
upon the respective caps of Dusty and Nobby. For the blue- 
jacket’s devotion to the memory of his last ship shows itself in an 
incurable fondness for wearing its cap ribbon. Since Nobby’s 
cap bore the name of H.M.S. Goliath, whose bones are bleaching 
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off Gallipoli, while Dusty’s indicated that he belonged to the ill- 
fated Formidable, I hastened to explain that we were still borne 
on the books of H.M.S. Colossal, now lying ‘‘ full fathoms five ”’ 
times five at the bottom of the North Sea. 

““Ho! And the dorg ?”’ 

‘* He landed with us—and he’s probably wanting his breakfast 
as badly as we are.’’ (We had not breakfasted for two days). 
‘* 1 think we’ll be getting along to the pub.,’’ I added politely. 
““ You said there was an inn, I think, constable ?”’ 

It was clear that Robert’s official mind was working. 
Where’d yer ship—wot’s ’er name ?—Colossal ?—where’d it 
come from ?’’ he enquired hectoringly. 


‘* That information,’’ I replied, ‘‘ is confidential: it can be 
imparted only to commissioned officers of his Majesty’s service.”’ 

Robert was undecided in his mind whether or not I was 
attempting to be funny at his expense. He dropped the subject. 

‘* You can’t bring that dorg ashore,’’ he said ponderously. 

“* But we have brought him ashore.”’ 

** Wot I mean is, ’e must be put in quarantine,’’ he said with 
dignity. 

““W’y ?” growled Nobby, who was becoming a little restive 
at the delay in getting to work on the ham and eggs which we 


had mentally promised ourselves on landing. 
“The law 


Robert gave ground quickly at Nobby’s inarticulate gurgle 
of rage. Nobby’s aversion to the law is pronounced: it dates 
from a certain occasion on-which he celebrated the paying off of a 
slip not wisely but too well, and as a consequence figured some- 
what prominently at a police court in a seaport town in the West 
of England, without any very clear recollection of having com- 
mitted the budget of crimes alleged against him. 


long’s ’e got to be in quarantine ?’’ asked Dusty 
suspiciously. 
‘** Six months is the ——.”’ 


*‘ Not if I knows it.’’ Dusty it was who had suggested our 
going back to the sinking ship in response to Nigger’s pathetic 
howls. It had nearly cost us our lives; for fog coming down, 
the rescuing destroyer had failed to find our dinghy, and had 
given us up for lost. 


**T shall take the dorg in charge,’’ announced Robert firmly. 


** Take him,’’ I said laconically, while Nobby sniggered. 
Nig’s dislike of the man in blue is but a degree less pronounced 
than his healthy hatred of cats. He did not say a great deal as 
Robert approached him with outstretched hand, but he said it 
very plainly. Never, either before or since, have I seen a fourteen 
stone police constable display such agility as on this occasion. 
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‘* Narsty, bad-tempered brute!’’ He anathematised the dog 
from a safe distance, while I considerately recovered his helmet, 
wiped it, and returned it to him. 

‘**Ere, you, mister !’? I rejoiced to observe that his 
manner towards me was becoming distinctly more respectfyl, 
’old ’im for me.’’ 

Dusty ranged up alongside me. 

“You won’t let ’im take pore old Nig, will you, sir?’’ he 
asked anxiously. 

1 reassured him on that point. Robert was again calling for 
assistance. 

daren’t touch the dog, constable,’’ | declared.  ‘* He’s 
been without food for thirty-six hours. It’s as much as anyone’s 
life is worth to lay a hand on him.’’ 

““ In the name of the law, I call upon you ‘ 

‘* Then I’m afraid you call in vain. Come on, men.’ | 
was weary of P.C. X123. 

Alt!’ commanded Robert, fumbling in his pocket for 
notebook and pencil. ‘‘ | shall take your names and addresses.”’ 
He licked the point of his pencil and poised it. 

‘* Shall I biff ’im one and run, sir?’’ whispered Nobby. 
Nig’ Il hold ’im while we clears out.” 

! commanded him to do nothing rash, and we gave our 
names, much to the lawless Nobby’s disappointment. Half an 
hour later we sat at meat in the bar parlour of the Biue Lion, 
and Nigger sat on a bench by our side and shared alike with us. 

Dusty, with his mouth full, was murmuring baby language 
to the dog, whose head was poked up under his armpit, and | 
was helping myself to eggs and bacon for the fourth time (our 
host, good man, waived all food restrictions in our favour), when 
the door was thrown open and a police inspector appeared, sup- 
ported by two more of the Force, while our friend Robert formed 
a cautious rearguard. 

‘“ In the matter of the dog,’’ began the inspector. 

Pause. 

‘That dog, now,’’ he said more loudly. 

think you’ve forgotten something,’’ | murmured. 

He stared for a moment, then: ‘‘ That dog, sir . . .’’ he 
said. 

Well ?” 

‘* He must be placed in quarantine.” 

Arrested, in fact, eh ?’’ 

you put it so, sir.’ . 

‘Look here,’’ I said, pointing to the two bluejackets. ‘* These 
men saved the dog at the risk of their lives: he’s all they have 
left in the world except the clothes they stand up in. And you 
propose to take him away and put him in quarantine for six 
months.” 
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The law, sir 
““Damn the law! Hasn’t it anything resembling a heart ?”’ 
** The law ” he began again. But he got no farther. 
* * * * * * * * 

I am fully aware that it is both undignified and wrong for a 
Fleet Surgeon in His Majesty’s Navy forcibly and with the toe 
of his boot to propel from his presence a police inspector; but 
even the intimation that I have incurred their Lordships’ severe 
displeasure cannot make me feel regret for my action. 

Nevertheless the law, that inexorable, faultless machine, had 
the last word. The uncomprehending despair and reproach in 
the dog’s eyes as he was dragged away haunts me still. 

Two or three times since then, when I have been able to 
snatch half a day’s leave, I have been to visit old Nig in his 
durance vile. On the last occasion I met Dusty there. His arms 
were round the dog’s neck, and the eyes which he turned on me 
were suspiciously moist. 

“* T still got twenty-four hours of me leaf to run, sir,’’ he said. 
‘Do you ’appen to know the name and address of that bottle- 
nosed old flint’eart ’0o sent pore old Nig ’ere ?”’ 

I did know, but in view of Dusty’s clenched fists and ugly 
look I deemed it wisest to feign ignorance. 


im 


““ Ah, well,’’ he sighed. ‘‘ Per’aps me an’ Nig’ll meet 
some day.”’ 
And, ’pon my soul, I can find it in my heart to hope they will. 
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The Sporting Experiences of Mr. 
Harold Thorneycroft in Ireland 


BY 


LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 


CHAPTER V. 


HE golden days sped by; the boy Jim had returned to school 
in England, and the Thorneycrofts were nearing the end of 
their tenancy. 

Mrs. Thorneycroft had been invited to tea at Rathdrum by 
her new friend, Mrs. Massey, the wife of the Resident Magis- 
trate, and she was taking Sybil.and Alice, the two younger girls, 
with her. 

The side-car drove up to the door, Patsey no longer a bare- 
legged little scarecrow, but extremely dapper in his black suit 
and bowler hat. There was keen competition between the little 
girls for the privilege of sitting on the same side as Patsey, for 
his endless stories about the doings of the ‘‘ leprachauns,’’ and 
“‘ little people,’’ appealed strongly to their youthful imaginations. 
As they drove up the Cloonee glen they passed three or four 
scattered units of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and Mrs. 
Thorneycroft was extremely curious as to what they could be 
doing there. 

““ The polis does always be bothering the poor people, Me 
Lady,’’ said Patsey, who had long ago discovered that his 
employer’s wife delighted in this form of address, to which, 
obviously, she was not entitled. 

Mrs. Massey and Mrs. Thorneycroft took the greatest 
pleasure in each other’s society; they mutually acknowledged 
their longings for the far-off joys of Gorringe’s, or of the Army 
and Navy Stores, or, failing that, for the more modest delights 
of the Brixton Arcade. 

““ Of course I like this yery much, but it will be nice to see 
Victoria Station again, with all the trains, and all the people,’’ 
sighed Mrs. Thorneycroft. 

Mrs. Massey envied her visitor’s speedy prospect of again 
sipping the cup of Metropolitan pleasures. 

““T used to think nothing ever happened here, but yesterday 
and to-day have really been quite exciting. Just think! The 


police have raided an illegal still in the mountains at the end of 
the glen.” 
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“What, smugglers?’’ cried Mrs. Thorneycroft. How 
romantic !”’ 

““ No, not smugglers; just people with an illicit still, with- 
out a license, you know. They make a dreadful kind of whisky 
called potheen, terribly poisonous stuff! The police have known 
of the existence of this still for some time, but they could never 
find out exactly where it was. They found it yesterday. Mr. 
Robinson, the District Inspector, is coming to tea this afternoon, 
and he’ll tell us all about it.” 

this is most thrilling,’’ cried Mrs. Thorneycroft. I 
had no idea such things happened nowadays. It’s like a thing 
in a play.”’ 

The ladies then strolled into the garden, which was well 
worth seeing, Mrs. Massey being- a first-rate gardener. 

A previous occupant of the house had planted many dra- 
cenas, chamzrops palms, eucalyptus, and Australian wattles. 
These had now grown to a great size, and clumps of the rarer 
bamboos, huge tufts of New Zealand flax interspersed with tree 
ferns, and some of the evergreen Australian shrubs gave all the 
fantastic luxuriance of outline of a tropical garden to this corner 
of Kerry; whilst emerald-green turf and glowing beds of flowers, 
which are unattainable under the fierce sun of the tropics, gave a 
distinct advantage to the Kerry garden. Mrs. Massey had 
obtained some fine colour effects by setting masses of mom- 
bretia, both scarlet, orange and lemon-yellow, in front of the 
great clumps of blue hydrangea, and by placing “‘ drifts’ of blue 
agapanthus lilies against a background of pink hydrangea and 
New Zealand claret-coloured veronicas. She had planted a sand- 
stone cliff that cut into the garden with aloes, Mexican and 
African, prickly-pear and cactus, and these strangers from the 
lands of the sun had quickly made themselves at home, whilst 
great curtains of the rarer sorts of mesembryanthenums draped 
the rock with splashes of vivid crimson, white and orange. The 
garden at Rathdrum gave visitors the impression that a corner of 
the tropics had sailed up the Kilbride River, quietly disem- 
barked, and then established itself amongst the Kerry mountains, 
where in the soft western air it flourished as luxuriantly as in its 
original sun-scorched home. Mrs. Massey’s garden was indeed 
well worth seeing, and would have repaid a journey ten times 
longer than the few miles which separated it from Derryconnery. 
Mrs. Thorneycroft admired it all greatly, but in her heart of 
hearts she much preferred Tooting Common. 

“You must let me cut you a lot of flowers, Mrs. Thorney- 
croft,’? said Mrs. Massey. ‘‘ They do brighten up a house so, 
and the garden at Derryconnery grows hardly anything. I'll 
cut you some lilies and scarlet lobelias as well, and some phloxes 
with nice long stalks.” 

Mrs. Massey cut a most generous offering. 
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‘* Wouldn’t it be as well to send for your coachman now, 
and to get the flowers packed safely away in the well of the car?” 
she said. 

Little Patsey appeared, looking very demure with his hat in 
his hand. He glanced at Mrs. Massey through his long black 
eyelashes, in a way that even his sixteen years’ experience of the 
world had already taught him was irresistible to the feminine tem- 
perament. He promised to be very careful with the flowers. 

‘“ What a dear little fellow!’’ cried Mrs. Massey, when 
Patsey had disappeared with the flowers, ‘‘ and such a pretty little 
boy too!” 

‘“ Yes, Patrick is a little dear, and such a good little boy. 
Did you ever see such truthful blue eyes? Unfortunately my 
husband has taken a great dislike to the child, for no reason 
whatever, that I can see.’’ 

District Inspector Robinson, a heavy-looking young man, 
arrived for tea, and was plied with countless questions by the two 
ladies. 

“* We’ve known of this still, in a vague sort of a way, for a 
long time, but I got some further information yesterday, and 
acted on it at once. We seized the still, and took the ‘‘ worm ”’ 
away as well. That’s all locked up in Kilbride, but the people 
must have got word of our coming, for we didn’t find one drop 
of the actual potheen itself. The people had had time to remove 
all that.” 

‘* But what do you propose doing, Mr. Robinson ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Massey. ‘‘It’s that dreadful potheen does so much harm 
in the country.” 

“Just think of the sides of this glen, Mrs. Massey,’’ answered 
Robinson. ‘‘ They are absolutely unclimbable in the pocket of 
the glen, and even as far down as this. No horse or donkey could 
possibly get up them, and so we’ve got them tight. To get the 
stuff out of the glen, they must bring it along the flat. There’s 
only the one road, but my men are keeping a bright look out 
over the fields too. The lakes narrow the glen so that it really 
simplifies matters. Take my word for it; they won’t be able to 
get one drop of that potheen out of the glen. I’ve ten men 
watching.”’ 

“* How romantic it all sounds!’’ said Mrs. Thorneycroft. I 
thought that smuggling, and coining, and distilling, and forging, 
were only things you read of in books. ,And here it is actually 
happening close by !’’ 

When the car came round to the door Mrs. Thorneycroft 
found that Patsey, instead of putting the flowers in the well, as 
he had been ordered to do, had made more elaborate arrangements. 
He had somehow raised the top of the well, which was covered 
with a rug securely fastened down with string. In the folds of 
this rug the flowers reposed, partially covered with paper, and 
again secured with string. 
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‘“‘ See, Me Lady,”’ said Patsey, with great pride. ‘‘ The rug 
is tied down with sthring, the way it cannot blow about; and thim 
flowers will keep far fresher that way than they would be doing ~ 
in the well.” 

‘““ You’ve done it very nicely indeed, Patrick,’’ answered Mrs. 
Thorneycroft, smiling at her little favourite. 

Mrs. Massey and District Inspector Robinson came out t 
take leave of Mrs. Thorneycroft, the D.I. greatly admiring the 
flowers. 

As they drove down the glen they passed two groups of 
policemen, who, after a quick glance, saluted and stood aside. 

Mrs. Thorneycroft informed Patsey of the seizure of the still 
higher up in the glen, and Patsey was much impressed. 

‘1 do hope, Me Lady, that the polis will catch thim scoun- 
threls that does be poisoning the people with that potheen,’’ he 
said, gravely. 

‘* T hope so too; and Patrick, let this be a warning to you. 
You are old enough to have seen the sad effects of drink. Make 
up your mind now to be a total abstainer, and a non-smoker, 
when you grow up to be a man.”’ 

** | will, Me Lady, I will indeed,”’ said Patsey, very earnestly, 
his blue eyes open to their widest extent. ‘‘ I will niver dhrink or 
shmoke, Me Lady.”’ 

“What a dear little boy it is!’? murmured Mrs. Thorney- 
croft, audibly. 

Upon their arrival at Derryconnery, as Patsey was leading 
the mare into her stable, Michael suddenly appeared from behind 
some outbuildings, and father and son _ had _half-an-hour’s 
strenuous work, after which they leant contentedly against the 
back wall of the stables. Patsey produced and lit his little black 
pipe, and nudged his father, his face dancing with glee. 

Shinnagheen! Shinnagheen!’’ (Little fox! little fox !) 
murmured Michael, caressing his scion with great affection, and 
guigling with laughter. 

Next day was a Sunday. Thorneycroft was still at breakfast 
when he was informed that Michael wished to see him. He found 
that worthy with his son in the yard, both in their Sunday 
clothes. 

““ Patsey and I have been to first Mass, Sir, and we heard 
there that there is a poor ould woman in Glen Trasna who hasn’t 
had the bite of a crust for weeks and weeks.”’ 

““ And she has a long wake family just dying on her like 
chickens wid the pip,’’ broke in Patsey, with a pathetic look in 
his eyes. ‘‘ The whole family has been anointed three times, and 
there might be one or two of them dhropping dead this very 
minute.” 

*“'We were making bould to ask, sir, if your Honour would 
lend us the loan of the side-car to take the poor cratur some seed 
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potatoes, the way there’ll be a bite in the house in the winther,”’ 
said Michael, who had by now thoroughly gauged his employer’s 
abysmal ignorance about agriculture and things of the country 
generally. 

Thorneycroft reflected for a few minutes. 

‘“ Where do these potatoes come from, and where are they ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘‘ Sure the Congested Disthrict Boord sent thim,’’ lied 
Michael readily, ‘‘ and we have thim in a little shpot convenient 
to this.”’ 

‘‘ Tf the poor woman is in so desperate a state, I have no 
objection to your taking the side-car; it seems to be a most 
deserving case. Did you say the poor woman lived in Glen 
Trasna? Isn’t that the glen where the scenery is so fine ?”’ 

“It is indeed, sir. There is nothing will bate it in the whole 
of Ireland.”’ 

“Then I shall come with you myself. I wish to see that 
glen.” 

**°Tis your Honour has the kind heart. May God bless ye 
for it!” 

Thorneycroft consulted his wife, and together they made up 
a parcel containing bread, meat, Bovril, and other nourishment 
for the starving woman. As the Protestant Church at Kilbride 
was nine miles distant, Thorneycroft was in the habit of reading 
Morning Service himself to his family and the two English maids. 
On this occasion Mrs. Thorneycroft undertook this duty, as she 
urged her husband to start at once on his errand of mercy. Ac- 
cordingly, when the car came round to the door, the seed potatoes 
packed into the well to overflowing, and covered with a rug, the 
excellent man climbed into his seat with a Church Service in his 
hand, and they started. Thorneycroft had read the Psalms for 
the day, and the First Lesson, and was half-way through the 
Second Lesson, when the car pulled up, and Michael civilly 
requested him to alight. 

‘We go into a little boreen here, sir, and the road is the 
least thing rough. We must walk here, sir. Your Honour will 
not be able to see the poor ould woman, for they’ve fever in the 
house.”’ 

‘* There’s some does be saying ’tis smallpox,’’ added Patsey, 
mournfully. 

‘But I must give her this parcel of food, and a one pound 
note as well,’’ said Thorneycroft. ‘‘ Is the illness infectious ?”’ 

‘* The very worst, sir,’’ answered Michael, hastily. ‘‘ Don’t 
be thinking of giving her money, your Honour. She’d not look 
at it. We’ll send the mate up to the house for her, and God 
reward ye for thinking of it. Sure the ould woman will be pray- 
ing for ye till the two knees of her shplit in half.” 

‘**Tis your Honour has the soft heart,’’ added Patsey. 
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Michael had said that the boreen was a little rough. This 
was decidedly euphemistic, for the lane was like the bed of a 
mountain torrent, strewed with gigantic stones and boulders. 
The car pitched and jolted over these rocks as they walked slowly 
alongside it. Thorneycroft was anxious to enlarge his very rudi- 
mentary ideas about agriculture. 

‘“ When are potatoes sown, and how long do they take 
coming up ?”’ he asked. 

“Ye can sow thim any time, yer Honour,’’ said Michael, 
presuming on his employer’s amazing ignorance, “‘ and they’ll 
grow so fast here that the ould woman’s long wake family will 
have their bellies full before ye could so much as bless yourself.’’ 

After a mile or so of painful, laborious progress, they reached 
two cabins. A man promptly appeared, whom Michael addressed 
in rapid Irish. Apparently his communication was of a humorous 
nature, for a broad grin, almost instantly suppressed, appeared 
on the stranger’s face, and, as Michael went on, swift smiles 
flitted over his face, like the shadow of a cloud on the mountain 
side, succeeded by an expression of perfect gravity. 

‘This man does be speaking nothing but the Irish, vour 
Honour,’’ announced Michael. ‘‘ Would it be throubling your 
Honour’s kindness too much to ask if you would give us a hand 
to carry the seed potatoes into the little cow-house beyond? They 
are too heavy for Patsey to lift.’’ 

Certainly, with pleasure,’’ answered Thorneycroft. 
shall be delighted to help.”’ 

Michael removed the rug and long cushion from the top of 
the well of the car, and disclosed a number of small sacks. He 
lifted a sack and carried it to the cow-house. Thorneycroft lifted 
another, and found it quite unexpectedly heavy. He gave an 
exclamation of surprise. 

‘Why, there’s a cask in this sack !’’ he cried. 

““Seed potatoes does always be in casks, your Honour,”’ said 
Michael, eyeing him intently. ‘‘ The way the frost will not get 
at them.’’ 

Thorneycroft staggered with his burden into the cow-house, 
where he found that a little trench, some two.feet deep, had been 
dug. As two sacks already lay side by side in the trench, he 
deposited his load there with the others. 

“This will keep the potatoes fine and dhry,’’ remarked 
Michael, as he brought in a fourth sack and laid it in the trench. 
“We will cover it wid a little sthraw to keep the air out when 
we’ve finished,’’ he added, still keeping his eyes fixed on Thorney- 
croft. 

The three of them worked manfully, and soon had all the 
sacks transferred from the car to the trench in the cow-house. 
Michael and the stranger then fiiled in the trench with a spade, 
and sprinkled loose straw over it, till it was impossible to distin- 
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guish the spot where it had been. They then wiped their fore- 
heads and smiled at each other. Patsey, whose strength was 
insufficient to carry one of these heavy sacks, had been an inter 
ested spectator, puffing meanwhile at his short black pipe. 

“**Tis done,’’ said Michael. ‘‘ Plaze God there’ll be enough 
food for them now.”’ 

‘* Just translate for me to this man, Sullivan,’’ said Thorney- 
croft. ‘‘ Tell him how sorry I was to hear about the old woman, 
and give him the packet of food I brought for her. You say 
there is some sort of infectious disease in the house. If so, with 
my large family, it would perhaps be imprudent for me to go in 
myself. I should much like to give her a little money.”’ 

“Don’t be thinking of it, sir. She wouldn’t take money, 
but sure the packet of mate is different,’’ and he added a long 
sentence to the stranger. 

‘* The man says he blesses the day your Honour was born, 
and may God pay you back all your kindness to his poor ould 
mother.”’ 

“* Certainly these Kerry people are most attractive with their 
extraordinary warm-heartedness, and touching gratitude for little 
things,’’ thought Thorneycroft, as they walked back down the 


boreen, the car bumping and jolting over the stones. When at 


length they reached the main road and climbed up on the car 
again Thorneycroft took up his Church Service and resumed the 
reading of the Second Lesson for the day. Patsey made an 
exclamation to his father, who turned to Thorneycroft. 

“* Asking your Honour’s pardon for interrupting you in your 
prayers,’’ he said, “‘ but if we should meet anyone, for the love of 
Heaven don’t be saving one word about the seed potatoes, sir. 
*Tis agin the law.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, man!’’ cried Thorneycroft, irritably. ‘‘ Even 
in this extraordinary country it cannot possibly be illegal to take 
potatoes to a starving woman.”’ 

‘“ Tt is, indeed, sir,’’ said Michael, earnestly. ‘‘ For seed 
potatoes ye must git leave from Dublin Castle, and from the De- 
partment, and from the Congested Disthrict Boord; and little 
Patsey there would have a long grey beard on him before thim 
people in back-rooms in Dublin would be done signing their 
names and shtamping the papers. Sure the ould woman and her 
long wake family would have been in their graves and buried if 
we’d waited till thim Dublin people was done throubling us. 
Forget all about it, sir, or ye’ll have us desthroyed. 

Thorneycroft had scarcely taken up his New Testament 
again before a green-coated Sergeant of Police stopped the car. 
A second constable appeared from nowhere. 

‘““T must ask you to get down, sir, plaze, and I must search 
your car,’’ said the Sergeant, civilly. ‘‘ Thim’s my orders.”’ 
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The most minute examination of the car failed to reveal any- 
thing incriminating. 

‘* Of coorse I knew, sir, that a gintleman like yourself, a 
friend to the Resident Magistrate, wouldn’t have what we are 
looking out for. But orders is orders, and must be obeved. Good 
day, sir.” 

‘* What is it that you’re looking out for, Sergeant ?’’ asked 
Thorneycroft. ‘‘ Of course you are more than justified in doing 
your duty.” 

The Sergeant smiled, but gave no answer. 

As they drove on, Thorneycroft enquired of Michael : 

‘“What do you suppose the police are looking out for, 
Sullivan ?”’ 

‘* Seed potatoes, maybe,’’ grinned Patsey. 

Thorneycroft then informed Michael of the raid on the illicit 
still in Cloonee Glen, two days earlier. Michael was greatly sur- 
prised. 

**T hope the polis will have thim blackgiiards caught, and all 
the potheen too, sir,’’ he said. 

As they ascended the glen, the savage grandeur of the scenery 
impressed Thorneycroft immensely. Towering walls of rock, 
without one scrap of vegetation, rose on either side of the narrow 
defile. Above them a forest of mountain peaks soared, dimly and 
mistily blue; between the great stone ramparts lay a flat green 
plain, varying in breadth from a third to a quarter of a mile. 
Here and there were little cultivated fields, and cabins dwarfed 
by their surroundings to insignificant little heaps of stones. The 
glens of Kerry end, for the most part, in an amphitheatre locally 
known as the “‘ pocket of the glen.’’ Michael suggested that 
Thorneycroft should walk by himself into the pocket of the glen. 
He returned, marvelling at the wildness of the country, and trving 
to realise that he was within eighteen hours of London. On 
reaching the car he found Michael violently flushed in the face, 
standing a little apart. On taking his seat on the car he was 
conscious of some hard body under the cushions, and, putting in 
his hand, he drew out a large flat bottle, half full of a colourless 
fluid. 

“°Tis the dhrinking wather we had in the boat the other 
day,’’ said Patsey, hastily. 

Thorneycroft drew out the cork and smelt the liquid. The 
odour was unmistakable. He tasted a little of the raw, fiery, 
pungent spirit, and spat it out again. 

“What an infernal little liar you are,:Patsey,’’ he said, 
grimly. ‘‘ Where did this stuff come from? I suppose it is 
what you call potheen.”’ 

Patsey, however, was not going to answer, and Michael, 
approaching with somewhat unsteady gait, clambered into his 
place, and so they drove off in silence, broken by one or two 
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attempts on the part of Michael to burst into song. They passed 
two more members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who drew 
back, and saluted. 

“| insist on your telling me what the Police are looking out 
for,’’ said Thorneycroft. 

““Begob! They’re looking out for what they’ll niver find; 
the potheen your Honour helped us to bury in the cow-house,”’ 
said Michael, thickly. 

The full enormity of the flagrantly illegal transaction in 
which Michael and Patsey had involved him broke gradually upon 
the horrified Thorneycroft. | His mind worked slowly, and it 
took him some time to clear away the tangle of deceit and lies 
with which they had deluded him. 

“You infernal pair of lying rascals!’’ he burst out, livid 
with rage. ‘‘ You shall both of you go to prison over this. So 
all that story of the poor starving old woman was only another 
of your abominable lies! You will be good enough to stop when 
we pass the Police Sergeant, and he shall hear the entire story, 
and your share in it.’’ 

“Very well, your Honour,’’ answered Michael, quietly. 
“Tis as you plaze. If I have to go to prison I’ll go, but sure 
I’ll be so sorry for your Honour. Thim polis is always suspecting 
people, and whin the polis know that your Honour brought the 
potheen into the glen, and helped us to carry the potheen into 
the cow-house, and helped us to bury it, sure there’ll be no 
houlding of thim. They wouldn’t believe the nice dacent gintle- 
man your Honour is. For meself [ don’t care, but I wouldn’t 
like to think of ve, sir, on Spike Island, maybe,”’ alluding to the 
penal establishment i in Cork Harbour. ‘* And her Ladyship, too, 
ye couldn’t bear to think of a nice lady like her sii mail-bags 
in Tralee Jail? Ah! sir, ve couldn’t now.’ 

‘“Confound you! Leave Mrs. Thorneycroft out of 
cried the furious Thorneycroft. 

‘* But ’twas her Ladyship brought the potheen down out of 
Cloonee Glen under herself in the side-car yisterday,’’ persisted 
Michael. ‘‘ From the Resident Magistrate’s house too.’’ 

Thorneycroft looked at him blankly. 

‘* T suppose it was another of that imp of Hell’s tricks,’’ he 
said at length. 

“It was thin, sir,’? admitted Michael, mellowed with strong 
drink. ‘‘ ’Twas little Patsey schamed it all. The bovs had the 
potheen hidden in the Resident Magisthrate’s shtables, and 
Patsey got it all loaded in the side-car while her Ladvship was 
taking her tay, and she dhrove down wid it, and we hid it in your 
Honour’s shtables last night, and sure ye know all the rest, sir, 
for ye helped us in the burying of it in the glen here. Bridgy, 
the maid, tould Patsey that your Honour was very wishful for to 
see Glen Trasna, so we knew you’d be coming wid us, the way 
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Patsey hasn’t the sthrength in him yet to lift thim little barrels. 
’Tis all the little boy’s conthriving, sir, isn’t he the great little 
schamer now, and the clever conthriver ?’’ he added, Michael’s 
habitual caution being completely dissipated by his potations. 

‘Here, pull up! Set me down. I want to think over this,”’ 
ordered Thorneycroft, curtly. 

He paced backwards and forwards, carefully considering each 
point in turn. It would be unquestionably disagreeable giving 
evidence in the police court, and presumably afterwards at the 
Assizes. They would have to delay their departure to England, 
fixed for the following Friday, and his lease of Derryconnery 
would have expired. Worst of all would be the rumours and 
reports that would be sure to follow them to Streatham Hill. Mrs. 
Thorneycroft was a life-long abstainer, and was almost a fanatic 
about Temperance. She was President, too, of the Streatham 
Hill Women’s Total Abstinence League. It would be, to say the 
least of it, extremely unpleasant to hear her name quoted as being 
concerned in running illicit whisky past a cordon of police. There 
was such a lot of gossip at Streatham Hill, and people were so 
ill-natured there. She would have to resign from all her Temper- 
ance Committees. It would be very awkward. As regarded him- 
self, if, on his own admission, he had helped to carry off the 
contraband spirit, and had assisted in burying it, it would be 
extremely difficult to convince people of his innocence. He might 
have to resign his Churchwardenship. He imagined the malicious 
rumours that would fly about: ‘‘ That fellow Thorneycroft sets 
up for being very straitlaced, a Churchwarden and all that. Well, 
my dear fellow, he got mixed up in the most discreditable affair in 
Ireland; an excise prosecution; smuggling whiskey; and so on. 
What’s more, his wife helped him, and she pretends to be a 
rigorous teetotaller. Bad business, what ?’’ Yes, he could pic- 
ture it all. Curse these two Sullivans! He had better swallow 
the affront, and say nothing about it. He promised himself one 
treat, however. He would give Master Patrick Sullivan such a 
licking next day as that urchin would remember for some time. 
He went back to the car. 

“As I am leaving Ireland on Friday I shall say nothing 
about this, Sullivan, as otherwise I shall be detained here, which 
will be inconvenient to me. I shall give, however, that little 
scoundrel of a son of yours such a licking to-morrow as he won’t 
forget in a hurry.”’ 

““ As your Honour plazes,’’ said Michael, with a twinkle in 
his eye. ‘‘ Sure a bating more or less will not matter to Patsey,’’ 
whilst that youth turned a reproachful glance on to his employer. 

Thorneycroft sniffed the salt-laden air, as they drove down 
the glen. When they passed the Police Sergeant he hailed that 
functionary jovially. 
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““ Hallo! Sergeant! Have you found what you were looking 
for ?”’ 

“We have not, sir. They are nice dacent people in this 
glen, though,”’ he added, with a hard look at Michael. ‘‘ There’s 
some ye wouldn’t thrust as far as ye could throw thim. There’s 
some would dhrink their own child’s christening money on the 
way, and would shteal their mother’s coffin off her.”’ 

After his wife had retired that night, Thorneycroft paced the 
garden with the soft Kerry air lapping him, and _ reviewed 
the events of the last two days. There was a distinctly humorous 
element in them that had hitherto escaped his notice. After all 
he was not an Inland Revenue official, and the products of a still, 
whether legalised or illicit, had but little to do with him, unless 
mingled with hot water or soda water. Ireland was a queer 
country ! 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


a/ Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


A No. 27—THE LABRADOR RETRIEVER 


T is by request of a widely-known lover of sporting dogs that 

this article—supplementary to that which was written on the 
retriever as a separate breed—is included in the series I am con- 
tributing to the BADMINTON MAGAZINE in collaboration with my 
artist friend, Mr. Arthur Wardle. We have had some pleasant 
jaunts together in quest of material, and I have always regretted 
that the only time I was fortunate in having him as companion 
at a first-rate retriever trial the weather was on its worst behaviour. 
It was at one of the always well-managed and enjoyable gather- 
ings of the Kennel Club under Mr. E. W. Jaquet’s personal super- 
vision, and was, if I am not mistaken, over the Gaddesden shoot- 
ing of Mr. John Kerr, near Hemel Hempstead. Honestly, it 
rained that day as if it had never rained before; waterproofs were 
of little avail, and standing on the platform at Boxmoor railway 
station that evening on my way up to London for a change of 
clothing I wondered, more than once, whether or not the game 
was worth the candle. In spite of the weather friend Wardle 
made his sketches, and about the most realistic one was that 
showing the late Lord Feversham’s (he was then Lord Helmsley) 
Labrador returning from a successful quest for a strong runner. 
That particular sketch did a lot for the Labrador: it showed how 
well and correctly the bird was carried, gave some idea of the 
speed of the dog, and showed in unmistakable fashion how he 
loved his job. The breed was then becoming known, and Mr. 
Maurice Portal’s Flapper was proving to be as great a sire as 
he had been a performer at public trials, for at nearly every meet- 
ing youngsters claiming him as sire were literally carrying all 
before them. Even the out and out admirers of the handsome 
flat-coat and the workmanlike curly-coated dog so beloved by the 
average gamekeeper began to make inquiries as to where Flapper 
stock could be obtained, and at the only retriever trial I ever 
attended in the home of the breed, Northumberland, I noticed men 
who had travelled long distances in the hope that dogs with some 
of the famous working blood in them might be bought at mod- 
erate prices. 

In the South the Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert did a lot to popu- 
larise the breed, and a charitable institution in which he is inter- 
ested has benefited very materially, for the whole of the stud fees 
earned by the Munden dogs have been earmarked for the charity 
which is named. His stock came from Brayton, the estate of his 
father-in-law, the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and though Nichol, 
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who was at one time gamekeeper at Brayton, has had several 
changes since those days (he is now at Euston with the Duke of 
Grafton), he has never relinquished interest in the Labrador, and 
I know of no man who has done more for a breed: which is now 
enjoying very great popularity. It has a club with a membership 
of quite two hundred, and an ideal honorary secretary in Mrs. 
Quintin Dick, while within a fortnight of this article seeing the 
light of day its first field trials will haye been held at Lowther at 
the invitation of Lord Lonsdale. Its progress is remarkable, for 
less than twenty years since the breed was known only to a com- 
paratively few enthusiastic shooting men, and most of them lived 
in the Border country. A wonderfully good strain is that kept 
at Langholm by the Duke of Buccleuch. The Brayton family I 
have already mentioned, but dotted about Northumberland are 
several other wonderfully good lots; it was from one of the last 
that Flapper was descended. Bred by Sir C. L. Bates, so well 
known as a racing official, he was by Mr. F. P. Barnett’s Stag, 
and was passed on to Mr. Portal by Major Allgood, who had him 
from the Spittal kennel when he was but six months old. 
I have seen every retriever trial of importance since the present 
series started about twenty years since, but do not remember a 
more brilliant public performer than Flapper. Peter of Faskally, 
Meeru, Grouse of Riverside, Peter of Whitmore, Scamp of Glynn, 
Sweep of Glendaruel, Dungavel Phoebe and Elin were all really 
good retrievers, but, to my mind, not one had the finish of 
Flapper. Exceedingly clever at marking falling game, possessed 
of a wonderful nose, speed, and initiative, he could be placed on 
the line of a runner almost with certain knowledge that the game 
would be recovered. His performance at one of the Horstead 
meetings of the Kennel Club is still talked of, and as I happened 
to be down on the banks of the Bure with the judges I was per- 
fectly placed to see what happened. All the dogs left in the stake 
—some five or six—had been tried on a winged bird which had 
dropped on marshy ground across the river, and not one had even 
owned the line. Flapper, therefore, was sent for and given the 
direction by his owner; he went straight to the fall, feathered 
around, hit the line much quicker than it is taking me to describe 
the incident, and brought the wounded bird straight across the 
river to his handler, delivering it right to hand. I saw an almost 
similar performance at the Irish trials in 1913, when Mr. T. W. 
Twyford and his handler, Cady, made such a clean sweep; once 
again the hero was a Labrador. 

The word of the veteran, Mr. F. E. Schofield, of Morpeth, 
can always be taken when any question is asked about a gundog, 
and what he wrote in 1906 concerning Brayton Swift, Nichol’s 
winner at the Crystal Palace, is well worth repeating, for the chief 
characteristics of the breed are given in language which is readily 
understood. ‘‘ Swift,’? he wrote, ‘‘ has a dark eye, which in my 
opinion improves him greatly. This is precisely one of the points 
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where opinions differ. Several devoted breeders look upon a dark 
eye as almost a disqualification. No doubt from the time of their 
earliest introduction the majority of Labradors have been light in 
eye. Their intimate relations, the Newfoundlands, in spite of all 
endeavours to eradicate it, and with no difference of opinion on 
the subject, in many of the best bred specimens show the light 
eye tothisday. If breeders were unanimous to-morrow, therefore, 
as to the. desirability of the dark eye, it would take years of care- 
ful selection before anything like uniformity could be obtained in 
this respect. On the other hand, one has seen occasionally dark- 
eyed specimens all along the line, and will continue to see them. 
On one point let there be no mistake: we want no retriever 
crossing to darken eyes! In judging I would not for a moment 
consider colour of eyes if I felt the retriever coat in a Labrador. 
Therein lies the real danger of attaching too much importance to a 
dark eye. It is largely a matter of individual taste, of education 
if you like to put it so, and I am willing to admit that mine has 
been sadly neglected. But according to my light, I have a right 
to say while I like a dark eye in a dark dog, you must give me a 
pure, distinctive Labrador first, and afterwards preferably that one 
with a dark eye. It is through their merit as field dogs that the 
Labradors have been so carefully and persistently maintained. 
While, as far as possible, using only dogs typical in appearance, 
breeders have unanimously considered work the sine qua non in 
the selection of a sire.’ Can it be wondered at that such a dog 
continues to make friends and that he is now one of the most 
popular sporting dogs of the day? 
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REVERIES OF A NATURALIST 


BY 


WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


S INCE writing my last notes I have discovered a charming book 
which I believe is not so well known as it ought to be, and I should 
like to draw the attention of BapminTon readers to this. It is called 
The Angler in the Lake District, and is by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc. It can hardly be called a modern book, for it was published in 
1857 by Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans & Roberts—a string of 
names which suggest a firm of publishers well known to-day under an 
abbreviated title. 

Let no one jump to the conclusion that a book published so long 
ago will have lost much of its appeal. The contrary is the case; for 
not only does it belong to a period when literature had a stately charm 
and leisureliness most rare to-day, but its faithful account of things 
and people as they were, and the author’s outlook on the future, make 
interesting comparison with things and people as we know them. 

As I read the book I was much impressed by what for want of a 
better word may be called its ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ Most of us know what 
it feels like to arrive at some well-governed country home, where all 
the interests are centred round the simple things of life, after contact 
with the strenuous grating world of our large cities. On such occasions 
the scent of roses or the song of a bird may seem a message straight 
from Heaven. So this book, written in 1857, comes as a message from 
another world. But it is a world of men and women, of mountains, ° 
lakes and trees, of brooks and rivers and fish. 

It is written in the form of dialogue, and the author and his friend 
discourse on many things. As they have both travelled widely, dis- 
cussion frequently ranges far from angling matters. Indeed one has 
to realise that the book is called The Angler in the Lake District, and 
not Angling in the Lake District, but one would not have it otherwise, 
and the author pleads for pardon on the ground that angling is ‘‘ the 
contemplative man’s recreation.”’ 

In a delightful appreciation of the climate and advantages of this 
country, which the dissatisfied would do well to read, the author dwells 
on the absence of insects indoors and out of doors, as compared with 
other lands. This is a blessing we are too apt to overlook, and it is 
probably the main reason why outdoor life and outdoor sports are so 
much enjoyed by us. The best angling in the world is sadly marred 
if one has to be encased in veils and a protective outfit against the 
mosquito. 

It is interesting to note that Wordsworth’s chief reason for settling 
in the Lake District was not its scenery, nor its seclusion, but the fact 
that winter and summer there are dry roads to walk on. There is an 
amusing story in connection with the poet which I have not come across 
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before. It is related how after his death a farmer’s wife remarked in 
conversation that she supposed Mrs. Wordsworth ‘‘ would carry on 
the business !’’ 

There is, too, an account of an experiment with char eggs that is 
particularly interesting. The author procured some ripe char and 
spawned them, and placed the eggs in shallow trays and basins, keeping 
them in a room where there was always a fire, so that the water 
remained at a fairly constant temperature ranging only between 50° F. 
and 55° F. It was changed twice a day, and the eggs began to hatch 
after forty-four days, and all were hatched at the end of sixty-six days. 
The alevins were kept till the yolk sack was absorbed, and then they 
were taken to Easedale Tarn. The author expresses a hope that this 
stocking may have proved successful, and it would be interesting to 
know whether Easedale Tarn holds char to-day. 

The method of hatching the eggs is surely extraordinary, and 
unless done with the greatest judgment, success must have been the 
merest accident. There are two important points which the author 
must have considered: (1) that only a few eggs must be allowed to 
each dish, to compensate for the absence of running water, and (2) the 
temperature of the fresh water introduced twice daily must have been 
carefully adjusted, and it must have been given so as not to disturb 
the eggs during the critical period of segmentation, when they are so 
easily killed by any movement. 

In connection with this latter point it is interesting to note that 
it has since been found that though the eggs of the salmonidae will not 
bear moving during a period of development varying from a few days 
to a month or a little over, if they have lain still from the time of 
impregnation, eggs that are gently moved daily do not seem to be 
injured by this—it is as though the embryo got used to it. 

I have known eggs lying in a current in constant motion all through 
the time of incubation hatch off satisfactorily, while eggs of the same 
batch lying close at hand, but in stiller water, would be killed if very 
slightly moved, during the critical time. 

It is difficult to gather from the account of the experiment whether 
the author knew a good deal about the hatching of. trout and char 
eggs, or whether he had beginners’ luck. The fact that he mentions 
placing the eggs in ‘‘ shallow earthen pans’’ rather points to the 
former conclusion, for by doing this he provided the greatest surface 
area to the bulk of water employed, and so utilised the oxygen in the 
air to a much greater extent than could have been the case with deeper, 
narrower vessels. 

I have incubated eggs on damp moss successfully, but it never 
occurred to me to try still water, that I remember. 

Possibly some Bapminton readers who know Cumberland and the 
Lake District well will know what ‘‘ hods”’ are. I think this method 
of poaching, practised in 1857, must have died out. I have never 
heard of it before, and as it is both interesting and ingenious I will 
quote our author’s description :— 

‘“ Piscator : Hods are made of wickerwork, sticks thrust into the 
overhanging bank, and crossed with others and covered with turf. 
Their intent is to produce deep shade, a tempting resting place during 
the day for the larger fish, which, as I before mentioned when speaking 
of the evening angling, shun the garish light. There is, I know, one 
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close by. Ha! _ I see the landlord is going to the garden with a lister, 
that there pronged spear, in his hand. Let us follow him, I dare say 
he is about to look into his hod, with the hope of getting a fish in part 
for his supper fare and in part for our dinner. 

‘“ Amicus: You were right. What a strange proceeding. He 
throws himself down with his face to the earth over the hod! 

‘* Piscator : See, he removes some dried ferns, and now through 
the opening he has made he looks into the water. Now he clutches 
his spear and carefully introduces it without raising his head. Be 
sure there is a fish there. He strikes, and with what effect! Behold 
the prize, a ‘‘ mort ’’ of at least three pounds—a fresh run fish, and in 
excellent condition.”’ 

At one time or another I have come across most of the poaching 
dodges, but this I have not seen, even in Ireland; and what Irishmen 
don’t know about catching fish is probably not worth knowing. 

The Angler in the Lake District is a charming and instructive 
book which can be confidently recommended to all who are interested 
in outdoor life and the life of a pastoral people. 

* * * * * * * * 


While reading of the advantages of life in a country compara- 
tively free from insect pests, | could not help thinking of our midges. 
Those who live in the North, and particularly in Scotland, will appre- 
ciate the connection. There are times and seasons and places when 
midges are as intolerable a nuisance as one is ever likely to find 
mosquitoes in Europe. I have known hardened country people driven 
indoors early in the afternoon when pressing work was waiting to be 
done outside, and I have once or twice been nearly smothered in a 
cloud of these minute creatures. So thick were they that every breath 
drew them into nose and throat, and if relief had not been at hand 
in the form of shelter or a breezier height, suffocation might indeed 
have resulted. 

A couple of summers ago two friends started off on a cycling and 
camping tour through the Highlands. They carried light tents and 
utensils on their cycles, and each evening sought some quiet corner 
to set up the tents and spend the night. But these quiet corners 
proved a delusion. No sooner was the tent erected than the air outside 
and in became charged with thousands of hungry midges. Often sleep 
was impossible, and more than once it became necessary to take to the 
road in the small hours of the morning, tired and unrefreshed, in order 
to escape the persistent attentions of this enveloping and almost 
invisible pest. 

My own experience has been that unless drawn in by a draught, 
midges do not come into either tents or rooms, but in the above instance 
it is probable that the tents were pitched over thousands of these insects 
that had gone to roost in the grass or heather. They would of course 
be stirred up, and they would make the most of an unexpected meal. 

It has often seemed to me curious that midges should be so pas- 
sionately fond of blood, for it cannot be regarded as their staple diet. 
Think how small a percentage of the midges hatched off every summer 
ever get an opportunity of drawing blood. There are thousands of 
square miles of midge producing country where human beings are 
seldom to be met with, and I do not think they can penetrate the hide 
of horses, cattle, or deer. 
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___ How much the latter creatures suffer from flies of larger kinds is, 
I think, hardly realised, and an incident that occurred recently in this 
neighbourhood gives one some idea of the prolonged suffering endured 
by patient animals in hot sunny weather. 

The long drought had so dried the ground that in many places 
fires had been started (a lighted cigarette end was sufficient), and on a 
grassy hillside where cattle grazed the sod had smouldered in one place 
for weeks, so that a considerable area of hot ash and slowly burning 
turf gave off a cloud of smoke. 4 

The cattle discovered that when standing in the pungent fumes 
they were free from the attentions of the merciless and diligent flies, 
and all would have been well if they had contented themselves with the 
shelter afforded by the lee side of this burning ground. But it often 
happened that in the still afternoons there was no lee side, the smoke 
rising straight from the burning ground. On these occasions the cattle 
did not hesitate to walk right into the hot ashes, and so anxious were 
they to escape the flies that they allowed their feet to be badly burned. 
Nor did they desist when this occurred, preferring the pain of burns to 
the torment of the flies. 

Not far away from my home there is an extensive marsh where 
several hundred head of cattle graze. The sea occasionally covers the 
lower lying portions, and great beds of sea lavender grow even on the 
hardest baked and driest portions, so that with the short salt grass 
which is moistened by the sea, and the beds of lavender, there is good 
fresh pasturage, even when, as happened this year, inland fields are 
burnt brown with the drought. But though the feeding may be good, 
there is no shelter from flies, nor is there even a rubbing post. 

Away on the sandbanks are some salmon stake nets, the nearest 
fully a mile from the marsh, and when the tide is out the cattle go in 
one great herd to rub themselves against these stakes, and so infuriated 
are they with the pain of the bites that it is dangerous for the fishermen 
or anyone else to try and keep them off. Needless to say they do great 
damage to the nets. Poking a horn through a mesh they can, with 
one toss of the head, rip a hole large enough to walk through. The 
only thing that saves the nets from being utterly destroyed is the habit 
of these beasts of following each other through gates and gaps, so that 
when two or three holes have been made they keep to these so long 
as they are wandering round, and in a few hours the tide drives them 
back. 

Besides the suffering caused by the flies, which drives the cattle 
to these extremes of effort to escape, it is obvious that much grazing 
time is lost, and their condition must suffer, so that there is a loss to 
the farmer too. 

In well wooded districts, particularly where large isolated trees 
grow in the fields, the cattle group themselves in the shade and rub 
against the trunks, and this is the only instance I can think of where 
anv benefit results from the suffering caused by the flies, and it is rather 
remote and unimportant. Still it is a fact that large trees under which 
cattle congregate are well manured, and the soil over their roots is 
kept moist. Crossing a park one night in the dark when the only guide 
was the loom of some of these great solitary trees, against the sky, I 
noticed how as I walked from tree to tree the ground under foot was 
hard and unyielding, yet it was necessary to avoid passing under the 
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trees because there the earth was soft and boggy owing to the con- 
tinual presence of cattle. This may explain, to some extent the mag- 
nificence of park trees and the excellence of their timber. It is also an 
indication of the persecution cattle must endure in summer time. 

A week or two ago I was motoring through a district of small 
hills, and it was instructive to see how the summit of each was occupied 
by cattle. The afternoon was hot and windless, and no doubt they 
hai! gone up to the highest point in hope of finding a breeze. ‘ 


* * * * * * * * 


Once again this summer the Kirkcudbrightshire Dee came down 
in spate while rivers on either side of it remained abnormally low, so 
that a second time a run of salmon and sea trout occurred when it was 
impossible for these fish to find their way up neighbouring rivers. It 
was not till fully a fortnight later that these rose for the first time since 
May, so that the Dee has been specially favoured; only one fears that 
the very complete system of netting and trapping in this river may 
have frustrated to a large extent the advantage. It is a calamity that 
the best year for grilse that we have had for a very long time should 
also have been a very dry season, for under such conditions the coast 
an estuary nets take far more than their usual number of fish. 

* 


* 


* * * 


* 


* 


The blizzard that occurred at the end of April evidently played 
havoc with the sheldrakes’ eggs, for during the second week in August 
several newly hatched broods put in an appearance on the estuary, just 
twu months later than usual. A few came during the first fortnight 
in June, and these were well on the wing and almost full grown when 
the later broods arrived. ‘But obviously some of the birds whose eggs 
were destroyed did not lay again, for there are not nearly as many 
broods as usual. 

When one considers the sheltered position of a sheldrake’s nest 
and the amount of down in which the eggs are laid, one realises how 
intense must have been the cold and how searching the wind, and also 
how other eggs and fledglings less well protected must have suffered. 
As a matter of fact there were 18 degrees of frost on the night of the 
27th of April, and at the same time a gale of wind from the north. 

It is possible, having regard to the extreme lateness of these 
August broods, that the cold snap at the end of June, again with 
northerly gales and frost, destroyed the second laying, unless a long 
interval between the first and second laying took place, and this is not 
at all probable. 

The eggs from which the August broods were hatched must have 
been laid about the middle of July. 


* * * * * * * * 


Many people have tried in vain to persuade water lilies to remain 
open after they have been gathered, and yet those who have tried more 
than once or twice must have been successful on one or more occasions, 
but the puzzle is how to gather these flowers and know that they will 
not all be closed in a few hours, never to open again. 

There are several theories, but I have not found one really reliable 
in practice. Only recently I gathered two splendid blooms, and they 
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remained in perfect condition for ten days in an ordinary vase. Some 
sweet peas gathered about the same time withered before them. 

I had heard, as most people interested in water lillies have, that if 
you cut the stalks all would be well. Pulling them is supposed to draw 
the fibres in the stems and cause the flower to close. It sounds very 
plausible, and I was delighted with my success (not for the first time), 
but even as before, I failed at the next attempt. A splendid bloom 
closed almost as soon as it was cut and never opened again. But the 
_ theory I have explained is completely demolished by the experience of a 
friend who about the same time that I cut my first two blooms pulled 
one by hauling on the stem till it broke. He took the flower home 
and it remained open for more than a week. 

It is clear that water lily blooms can be gathered and used suc- 
cessfully for table decorations, but it is also my experience that how- 
ever carefully gathered one cannot be sure what will happen. I have 
tried floating them in water, and arranging them in wet moss. Both 
methods sometimes succeed and sometimes fail. I have known a flower 
to close within a few minutes of being gathered. 

There was one remarkable fact about the two blooms that were so 
successfully kept. They did not close at night. When in a natural 
state they always do this, and I have known them close when clouds 
turned a bright day into a dull one. Yet these two never showed any 
sign of doing so. They remained as rigidly open as if they had been 
made of tin. I had them on my table and I used to see them last thing 
at night and first thing in the morning. 

As table decorations they are hard to beat, and I have seen them 
used successfully and charmingly for a dinner table; but I have also 
seen them under such circumstances close as though they sulked. 

What could be more delightful than a bowl of water lillies in a 
room? and it is very tantalising to find that sometimes one may have 
this with ease and without any precaution, and at other times not a 
flower will remain open. I hope to have a further note about this 
later, for it is a mystery one can surely get to the bottom of. 


* * * * * * * * 


To-day, September 8th, I have seen the first flock of plover down 
on the shore of our estuary. Small lots, numbering from half a dozen 
to twenty, are to be seen during August, but this was a flock of three 
hundred birds or more. Their appearance is a reminder that Autumn 
is here, and that soon we may expect the first widgeon. 

Towards the end of September and during October peewit flighting 
at dusk is one of the most sporting forms of shooting that this country 
affords. In the fading light the birds fly round as though they were 
mad, screaming and tumbling, and appearing one second close at hand 
and the next vanishing as they turn the thin edge of their wings in 
retreat. When they discover a gunner in some creek the clamour is 
astounding, and they will swoop as though aiming to hit his head. 
So close do they pass sometimes that the displaced atmosphere can be 
distinctly felt like a momentary breeze on one’s cheek. To shoot the 
birds under these conditions requires smartness and skill and good eye- 
sight, also practice, for I have seen many an excellent shot completely 
baffled. So difficult is this form of shooting that one bird to every 
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three shots may be considered fair work, and the man who can score 
two birds to three shots may be justly proud of the performance. 

When the widgeon come, one leaves the peewits alone at dusk, 
but during the last fortnight of September, if the widgeon are late, 
peewit flighting is excellent sport. In broad daylight it would be 
difficult, but as the birds do not begin these strange antics till it is 
nearly too dark to see, the difficulty is very much increased. 

If stormy weather is at hand the peewits do indeed go mad at 
dusk. I have been mobbed by them once or twice; never actually 
struck, but so nearly so that one instinctively throws up a hand to ward 
off a blow. Only those who have heard these birds at such a time 
have any idea of the extraordinary noises they make. Shrieking is not 
too strong an expression to use, and after a mad flight accompanied 
by these fierce and weird noises, a bird will settle for a few minutes 
and give forth a series of plaintive wails, that suggest keen distress; 
then up again on creaking wing yelling harder than ever. This per- 
formance lasts for perhaps half an hour at the time when dusk is 
deepening into night. 


DEATH OF A BUTTERFLY 


I saw a butterfly, 
Nestling in heather ; 
Bathed in the sunshine; 

Drinking the dew. 
Spirit of Freedom, 

Joy and Fair Weather ; 
In my hand prison’d it 
Dear it was you. 


' Restless wings fluttering : 
Crushed in my fingers. 
Is there some devil that 
Bids us destroy ? 
Tho’ in my senses 
The touch of you lingers, 
Yet when your bloom was gone 
Dead was my joy. 
M. E. W. 


‘© OVER THE TOP.’’ 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


Now that a better quality of paper is once more obtainable, the 
Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE have revived their 
pre-war custom, and offer each month a prize or prizes up to the 
value of Six Guineas for the best original photographs sent in repre- - 
senting any subject of sporting interest. Racing, Steeplechasing, 
Polo, Cricket, Football, Tennis, Golf, Flying, Motoring, Fishing—in 
fact any and every form of sport—should form excellent material for 
the amateur photographer. 

Competitors may send in their photographs on the following 
conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 

ii. That they have never been previously published. 

ii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries for this month’s competition must be in by the last day 
of October. Results of the October Competition will be announced in 
the December issue. No photographs can be returned except under 
special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the October Competition 
must reach us not later than November 30th, and they will then be 
judged with the home entries for November. - 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal ‘merit, the prize will be divided. 


RESULT OF AUGUST COMPETITION. 


Entries for our first competition were both few in number and poor 
in quality, only one being worthy of reproduction. To the sender of 
this photograph, G. Romdenne, 155 rue Americaine, Bruxelles, we 
award the prize and have much pleasure in forwarding him a cheque. 
The winning photograph appears on the page facing this. 
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The Hunting Outlook 


ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


HAT is the position of Fox-hunting in the first season after 

the war? I fear that the termination of hostilities has not 
brought to an end all the difficulties which have attended the 
carrying-on of this great sport during the past five years. I do 
not describe the situation as in any sense gloomy, but it would 
be foolish to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the successful resusci- 
tation of hunting is not likely to be accomplished in every country 
without a struggle on the part of all those interested in its welfare. 
We have seen racing jump into its old stride this year in wonder- 
fui style. Polo has been revived with exceedingly satisfactory 
results. Cricket, football, and other ball games have been taken 
up again with great zest and enthusiasm. Although it was a very 
quiet time on the moors, shooting looks like regaining its old 
position before long. In fact, after the stress and horrors of the 
war the nation has gladly renewed its love of field sports and 
pastimes. 

That fox-hunting will prove as popular as ever I have not the 
slightest doubt, but the position of this branch of sport is very 
different from the majority of others. The mechanism of fox- 
hunting is somewhat complicated. First and foremost, the pros- 
perity of the Chase depends mainly upon the goodwill of the land- 
owners and farmers. During the past few years a great deal of 
property in hunting countries has changed hands. Many large 
estates have been broken up into smaller holdings, and this policy 
of disintegration continues. What its precise effect upon fox- 
hunting will be cannot be stated at the moment, but the change 
is one which causes anxiety in some districts. 

Then there is the delicate question of poultry, which has so 
greatly increased in value since the outbreak of war. Hunt secre- 
taries are wondering how the claims are going to pan out in this 
direction. In nine hunting countries out of ten poultry claims 
have always been settled fairly and amicably in the past. I hope 
that it will be possible to say the same in future, but it is inevitable 
that much bigger calls will be made upon poultry funds than ever 
was the case before. This is largely a matter of finance, and is a 
reminder that those who are desirous of seeing as much sport with 
hounds as they did before the war must be prepared to dip much 
more deeply into their pockets. 
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By this time every hunting man must have realised that his 
hunting is going to cost him more. But this applies so much to 
our every day expenditure, whether in the case of necessities or 
luxuries, that I am hopeful that fox-hunting will not suffer 
seriously from the lack of adequate support. The purchasing 
pewer of the sovereign is less than half of what it was in the old 
days, and the finances of fox-hunting must accordingly be re- 
arranged on that basis. How many hunting people will be able 
to afford the additional expenses of the sport cannot be gauged 
until two or three seasons have passed. No doubt some of the 
old enthusiasts will be unable to stand the strain, but the majority 
of followers of hounds can exercise prudent economies. A reduc- 
tion of the number of hunting days, with a_ proportionately 
smaller stud of hunters, will help to solve the difficulty for some, 
while those who were formerly in the habit of bringing out second 
horses have an obvious means to economy. In fact, the financial 
difficulty, which at this moment appears to be so acute, will prob- 
ably adjust itself in good time. 

One thing is certain: that in this crisis in the history of the 
sport every fox-hunter must do his level best to keep it going, 
not only for the sake of the countryside, which would be forlorn 
indeed in the winter time without its packs of hounds, but for the 
good of the nation. The service which fox-hunting was able to 
render to the State in the war must never be forgotten. The value 
of the supply of the best riding horses in the world which hunting 
stables yielded up in the early days of the conflict is beyond all 
computation. Had the cavalry never been used again after the 
Retreat, their work in that historic episode would alone have justi- 
fied their existence; but the glorious Palestine campaign was to 
come later to demonstrate beyond all possible doubt the importance 
of the mounted arm of the British Forces. 

All Government horse-breeding schemes in this country are 
useless except as a market for those horses which just fall short 
of being good enough for hunters. No private individual will 
attempt to breed light horses unless the price he aims at is con- 
siderably higher than any the Army can think of paying. Hunt- 
iny, in fact, is the only practical solution of the problem of keeping 
a reserve of cavalry horses in this country. Moreover, the sport 
is palpably the means of keeping an immense amount of money 
in the country that would otherwise be spent abroad—a point more 
than ever to be borne in mind in these days of national financial 
stringency. 

In the Shires and elsewhere the members of the field must 
understand that it is not possible to return to pre-war conditions. 
So far as the subscription paid to the Hunt is concerned, hunting 
has always been a remarkably cheap form of amusement in rela- 
tion to the amount of sport enjoyed, and the field, if they wish 
hunting to continue, will have to make up their minds to keep 
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fewer horses and to subscribe more liberally. Naturally, not 
every M.F.H. is in a position to take upon himself the brunt of 
the increasing cost of running a fox-hunting country. Every 
item in connection with the maintenance of a Hunt establishment 
had doubled or trebled in price. It may be possible, of course, 
to find men who-have made money out of the war to take over 
Masterships as they fall vacant, but surely that would be disas- 
trous to fox-hunting in the long run. In most countries the 
farmers are almost to a man anxious to see hunting carried on, 
provided that those at the head of affairs are men they know and 
who live in the country. 

I suspect it was the knowledge that this feeling exists speci- 
ally strongly in the Quorn country which induced Major Algernon 
Burnaby and Mr. W. Edmund Paget, two typical Leicestershire 
sportsmen bred and born, to undertake the Mastership of the 
famous pack when Capt. Frank Forester’s invaluable term of office 
came to an end. I wish these keen fox-hunters a good season’s 
sport. I hear that the supply of foxes is good in most parts of 
the Quorn country. If in some places they may be found to be a 
little thin, this will only be the inevitable result of the districts 
not having been sufficiently hunted, owing to the reduction of the 
number of hunting days in the last season or two. It is a matter 
that will right itself when hounds are able to hunt more regularly. 
The more you hunt a country the more foxes you will have. 

Lord Lonsdale, who has kept the flag flying in the Cottes- 
more country during the war, tells me that the prospects as 
regards foxes are good. In the Fernie country there seem to be 
plenty of cubs.* "The particularly good lot of sporting farmers 
here have shown a splendid feeling towards the Hunt during the 
war. I am sure that this good feeling will continue. It is 
expected that owing to the financial position there will be fewer 
horses kept in the Fernie country compared with pre-war days, 
which, comments my correspondent, ‘‘ should not militate against 
sport.’’ However, the commonly-accepted doctrine that reduced 
fields will be better for fox-hunting is not generally accepted. 
For example, the gallant Master of the Belvoir writes :—‘‘ In 
some countries subscriptions have been raised. To do this here 
would bring in little more money from those who hunt regularly— - 
a very small number—and would only frighten away the casual 
visitor. The only hope in this serious financial situation would 
seem to be for prices to fall.” So far as the prospects of sport 
in the new season are concerned, the Belvoir outlook is excellent. 
The Hunt is welcomed on all sides; the supply of foxes is good 
and well distributed. Parts of the country which previously were 
overstocked are now normal, and places where foxes were for- 
merly short are now well supplied. There is not much wire, and 


* Since this article was written Mr. C. W. B. Fernie has passed away. His death 
is a great loss to fox-hunting in the Shires. 
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most of it can be got down. Hounds are in excellent fettle. 
Eighty couples of whelps have been sent out to walk, so that the 
famous pack ought to be up to strength next year. 

Pytchley people are fortunate in having secured the services 
of Sir Charles Frederick as M.F.H. in succession to Colonel 
Walter Faber. For many years he fulfilled the secretarial duties 
of the Hunt, and the farmers and others who reside in the country 
know him for a man who will sedulously study their interests. 
Moreover, the services of Frank Freeman are retained as hunts- 
man, and that speaks well for the prospects of sport. The farmers 
have promised to support the new Master, and there are plenty 
of foxes. Before the war the occupiers of the larid were always 
very good in taking down their wire. In a grazing country like 
the Pytchley a great deal must be used to keep the bullocks in 
during the summer. In recent winters it was not desirable or 
possible that the farmers should be asked to go to the labour and 
expense involved in its removal. One result was that the country 
was “‘crabbed’”’ by people who ought to have known better. Gibes 
at the wire even found their way into the Press, which was hardly 
in good taste, considering what an uphill job it was for those who 
were left at home to keep the sport going. Now that Peace reigns 
again, the country will soon be made comparatively clear of wire 
by dint of hard work and organisation. For the present Sir 
Charles Frederick proposes to do things on a smaller scale than 
in the old days, keeping fewer hounds and horses, and it will 
probably be found that the limitations of a smaller establishment 
need not entail any reduction in the standard-of sport for which 
the Pytchley country has been famed in the past. 

At the moment of writing the Atherstone Hounds are with- 
out a Master. To the deep regret of everybody connected with 
the Hunt Miss Margaret Inge died early in August, and her 
mother, Mrs. Inge, with whom she ably shared the Mastership, 
has resigned. Previously to this sad event the prospects for the 
coming season were second to no other pack in England. From 
the Meynell country the report is that prospects are good on the 
whole, and Major Frederic Gretton is finding a fair supply of 
cubs. Both landowners and farmers have been most considerate 
in helping the Hunt during the war. Subscriptions have kept up 
fairly well, and the Hunt is in a sound position at present. In 
the Rufford country, too, the general feeling of all classes con- 
nected with the sport is as good as it has ever been. There are 
quite enough foxes, and the damage they do among poultry is not 
extravagantly misrepresented. In the Grafton country Major 
Hawkins is looking forward to good sport. There are plenty of 
foxes, and it is not thought that much wire will be left up. 

In the Grove country, where Mr. R. C. Otter serves as deputy 
master for Lord Fitzwilliam, prospects are excellent. The farmers 
in this Hunt are first-rate sportsmen, and many of them keep 
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young horses. Reports as to the number of foxes are satisfactory. 
Owing to the war-time reduction of the number of hounds, they 
will probably hunt three days a week instead of four, with an 
extra day whenever possible. 

Several of the Yorkshire packs have recently changed their 
Masters, notably the York and Ainsty, which Capt. Harry Whit- 
worth is hunting in place of Lord Furness, and this keen sports- 
man is expecting a good season. Messrs. H. L. and C. G. Lyon 
have taken on the joint control of the Badsworth country, where 
foxes are plentiful, but owing to a serious outbreak of distemper 
a great many valuable hounds have been lost, and the country will 
be hunted two days a week instead of four. . Wire has increased, 
but not to the extent that might have been expected, and much 
of it will be removed again, as the majority of the Badsworth 
farmers are keen and glad to see hounds even if they do not hunt 
themselves. In the Holderness country the farmers are as loyal 
as ever, and Major Clive Wilson hopes to hunt three days a week. 

Major G. B. Foster, the new Master of the Sinnington, has 
a promising outlook in that hunter-breeding country, where the 
farmers are always anxious to help sport. As in most other 
countries, a shortage of hounds will inevitably be noticeable 
before the end of the season. In the Bramham Moor country 
there is no difficulty in resuming hunting so far as the supply of 
foxes and the attitude of the farmers are concerned. Here, as 
elsewhere, the main difficulty will be financial, and the great 
increase in the cost of keeping hounds and horses may involve a _ 
change in the Mastership, in which Major G. R. Lane-Fox has 
for many seasons successfully carried on the traditions of his 
family. To meet the financial problem, and also the possibility 
of increased damage by crowds, more drastic capping rules have 
been adopted. The difficulty of repairing gates and fences will 
be serious so long as the present scarcity of timber continues. 
The South Durham is one of those countries in which hunting 
was suspended last year, and it is impossible to predict what may 
happen in the coming season. The Southwold in Lincolnshire 
is typical of those countries which are thinly populated and far 
from large centres. Naturally, their difficulties are fewer than 
those which are being experienced in most hunting districts, the 
main trouble being lack of funds and the greatly increased cost 
of the upkeep of hounds and horses. The Southwold country is 
fairly well off for foxes, and farmers have been very good in not 
making heavy claims for poultry. Mr. E. P. Rawnsley, now 
beginning his fortieth season in the Mastership, is very short of 
hounds, but a good lot of puppies are going out this year. 

The Duke of Beaufort kindly tells me that everything will 
go on pretty much as usual in his country. A good pack of 
hounds, plenty of foxes, and a very friendly lot of farmers are 
Badminton advantages. The chief drawback is the increased cost 
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of food and the high wages for servants, which will fall on the 
shoulders of the M.F.H., as the ordinary subscription does not 
nearly cover the expenses. This applies with equal force to the 
Cirencester side of the Vale of White Horse, which Earl Bathurst 
has hunted since 1892. The popular Master reports a sufficient 
number of good hounds and an adequate stock of foxes, this being 
largely due to the sporting characteristics of the farmers, many 
of whom come out hunting. In fact, the outlook would be rose- 
coloured if it were not for the heavy cost of everything. 

On the other side of the V.W.H., Major W. F. Fuller is 
hunting two days a week, with an occasional bye. The prospects 
appear favourable so far as owners and occupiers of land are con- 
cerned. ‘The splitting-up of estates and the purchase of farms by 
their tenants will not be disadvantageous to this country in regard 
to the sporting keénness of the occupiers, although in harder times 
for farmers than at present it may have some influence upon the 
damage fund. 

In the Crawley and Horsham country, where Lieut.-Col. 
R. W. McKergow is the new Master, hunting days have been 
reduced to two a week owing to the shortage of hounds. Foxes 
are plentiful, both in the Weald and on the Hill. Another new 
Master is Mr. A. P. Robinson, who has taken over the Hampshire 
Hunt. He tells me that the scarcity of hounds is a source of 
anxiety for the moment. ‘“‘ I have not been able to buy a single 
hound, although I have tried,’’ he says. ‘‘ Horses are very 
expensive, but you can get them. Hounds you cannot secure.’’ 
He is hunting two days a week and has found the farmers most 
wishful to see things going again. Capt. W. Muir, the new 
Master of the Cotswold, also complains of being very short of 
hounds. For the same reason Mr. F. C. Giddins, who has taken 
the Tedworth country, does not expect to be able to hunt more 
than two days a week, but there is a good supply of foxes and 
farmers are excellent friends to the Hunt. 

It is good to know that Lord Portman is carrying on the pack 
which bears his name with undiminished ardour. This is his 
sixty-second season as Master, a wonderful record, though it is 
still short by a couple of seasons of the late Mr. John Crozier’s 
term. ‘‘ As far as hounds, horses, and men are concerned,”’ 
writes Lord Portman, “‘ also as to the reports of foxes, I shall 
begin the season with good prospects of success, but much land 
in the best part of my country has been sold for the purpose of 
establishing small holdings for ex-soldiers and others. Until I 
see whether this is likely to impede hunting I cannot venture to 
prophesy as to its continuance in that part of my country.”’ As 
for the neighbouring South and West Wilts country, Lord Stal- 
bridge says that in spite of the difficulties of the food question, 
puppy walkers have supported him wonderfully well, with the 
result that he has a very good pack of hounds. There is every 
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reason to hope, too, that the fox supply will be up to require- 
ments; in fact, in some parts of the country the foxes have 
increased during the war. ; 

Among distinguished soldiers who were M.F.H.’s before the 
war, General Lord Cavan has resumed control of the Hertford- 
shire country, while Lieut.-General Sir E. A. H. Alderson is still 
Master of the South Shropshire, which he has kept going under 
great difficulties. In spite of the vexatious obstacles which now 
present themselves, General Alderson is hopeful of showing his 
followers a good season’s sport. In the Radnorshire and West 
Herefordshire country Major E. Longueville has taken the 
Mastership. He enjoys the advantage of the fact that many of 
the farmers in that country ride to hounds, while those that do not 
are most favourable to hunting and take a great interest in the 
pack. They have plenty of foxes—many of them of the long- 
legged greyhound type—and a really good pack of hounds, so 
there is every hope of a good season. 

Mr. E. E. Barclay considers the prospects very encouraging 
in the Puckeridge country. Foxes have been treated with proper 
care and due consideration during the war, and the supply is 
sufficient for the number of days per week that hounds will be 
able to go out. The critical condition at one time of all food 
supplies caused the pack to be cut down by a half. ‘‘ It is impos- 
sible to buy hounds,’’ says Mr. Barclay, ‘‘ as there are none on 
the market, and it must take another season or two before most 
packs can reach their normal strength again.’’ In the Albrighton 
country, where the parent pack will hunt three days a week and 
the Woodland pack two, Lieut.-Col. C. G. Mayall is finding a 
satisfactory stock of foxes and the outlook is promising. Land- 
owners and farmers have done all in their power during the war 
to help the Hunt to keep up to its old standard. Wire has not 
increased, and arrangements are being made for its removal. 
Mr. C. B. Kidd, the new Master of the Oakley, has favourable 
prospects of sport. The bulk of the land which has been sold has 
been purchased by tenant farmers, who are all for hunting. 

I will not venture to predict as to what may happen in Ireland 
this season. Last winter several Masters of Hounds were much 
harassed by Sinn Fein activities. It is difficult to perceive in what 
way the political agitators can hope to further their cause by 
interfering with a sport which unquestionably brings a great deal 
of money into the land. Political opposition to hunting is not 
new in Ireland. Years ago it was tried and failed miserably to 
achieve its object. It will assuredly fail again, and for the sake 
of the country I hope that the agitators will realise that their 
obstruction last season served no useful purpose and that it would 
be foolish to repeat it. Major E. F. Talbot Ponsonby tells me 
the outlook is bright in Kildare. There are enough foxes, and 
the farmers are all in favour of hunting. I am sorry to learn that 
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Miss Edith Somerville has given up her West Carbery pack. 
During the war five of the hardest riders of her field were lost; 
many war-workers in different spheres have not returned, and she 
has found it impossible to carry on the Hunt. Most of what were 
lett of her pack, 8} couples of working hounds and some whelps, 
have been purchased by Sir Dennis Bayley, the new Master of the 
Stainton Dale pack. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking those kindly corre- 
spondents who have been good enough to send me information 
for the purposes of this article. In brief summary of their notes 
it can be stated that, with one or two exceptions, they anticipate a 
good season’s sport. Financial and other obstacles cannot be 
burked, but I think the question with which I began this article 
can be answered optimistically. I have sufficient faith in the 
vitality of fox-hunting to believe that in good time it will over-ride 
the difficulties which now confront it. Although the golden age 
of fox-hunting may be past, there is a great deal of the finest sport 
yet to be enjoyed by the present and future generations of riders 
to hounds. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXXI. SIR ABE BAILEY. K.CMG. 


By THE EDITOR. 
N the world of sport Sir Abe Bailey is best known as the owner 
of the black and gold hoops, gold cap, which has been carried for 
mere than a quarter of a century on English racecourses—and for a 
much longer period on South African—by horses at some of whose 
performances we are about to glance. But Sir Abe has an exceptional 


number of other claims to rank as a ‘‘ Sportsman of Mark.’’ Indeed 
if the term ‘‘ all round ’”’ can be applied to anybody it can assuredly 
be to him. Two large rooms in the Pretoria Museum are full of 


trophies which represent well nigh the whole, if not absolutely the 
whole, of the South African fauna that comes under the head of big 
game, and a very large proportion of these heads fell to Sir Abe’s rifle. 
Formerly he played much cricket, and was accounted among the best 
amateurs of the period. His aid was always sought, when polo was 
in vogue and there was anything of the nature of class among the 
opposition, and it may be said that he did best of all as a boxer, among 
the many contests he won being the Amateur Heavyweight Champion- 
ship of South Africa. That this signifies enthusiasm for the 
game naturally follows, and explains why he was in_ such 
special request as referee. I believe it to be the case that 
he is the only referee on record who has intervened in a 
fight, plainly declared the business to be a fake, and_ insisted 
on the return of the gate money. I am told that a South African 
crowd is a roughish body to deal with, and Sir Abe’s action must have 
required no little courage, for naturally the rogues had many par- 
tisans. The story goes that he gave one of the pair, who was pre- 
tending to be knocked out, a contemptuous kick and uttered his verdict. 

It is not easy to extract details of his exploits from Sir Abe. About 
his horses he speaks more freely, and thinks—owners are often curi- 
ously uncertain about dates—that he started on the South African Turf 
in 1887. I did not in the course of a recent chat make notes of what 
had happened to his horses in the Colony. Sir Abe has won all the 
principal races, as might have been expected, the South African Derby 
and Oaks several times, the Johannesburg Handicap more frequently 
than any other owner. Soon after he began his participation in the 
sport he was elected to the South African Jockey Club, he has been a 
prominent Steward, and has enriched bloodstock by the importation of 
a number of well-bred sires; Perseus, by St. Simon—Andromeda, who 
won the Goodwood Cup of 1902, and Pietri, who distinguished himself 
in the colours of his breeder, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, among them. 
Camp Fire II., who came to England, won races here and has made 
some mark at the stud, won races also for Sir Abe in South Africa, 
but for the most part the names of winners and losers there would 
convey little impression to English readers. 
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It was in 1895 that Sir Abe first raced in England, and his first 
horse was Gazetteer, a chestnut son of Gallinule and Award, whom he 
bought from Captain Machell. The first race he won was the Hurst 
Park Summer Handicap, the colt being then a four-year-old. 1 am 
writing from an inkstand formed of one of the hoofs of Best Man, to 
whom Gazetteer ran third for the Old Cambridgeshire. Over a bed I 
used to occupy at Newmarket was an oil painting by Major J. D. Gibes 
of the finish of the last mentioned race, so that I seem to have a close 
acquaintance with Gazetteer. Afterwards he passed into the possession 
of Lord Shrewsbury, and then he was owned for a time by the lady 
who raced as ‘‘ Mr. Jersey.’’ What became of him finally I am not 
aware. 

Sir Abe has owned so many horses that there is only room to touch 
on a few of them, and the one who comes next is Mount Prospect, a 
chestnut son of Gallinule and Gretchen. I think he was bought by 
Sir Abe in 1898, when he ran third for the Wokingham to Minstrel, 
ran also at Goodwood, Brighton and Doncaster with occasional success, 
his best performance being at Kempton Park, when he was only beaten 
a head by Sirenia, dam of a number of good horses, for the Duke of 
York ‘Stakes. | He was much expected on this occasion, starting 
favourite at 7 to 2, whilst the winner was on offer at 30 to 1. He 
was not greatly fancied for the Cambridgeshire, which was something 
of a tragedy that year, for King Edward’s Nunsuch was left at the 
post, a mishap which enabled Georgic to win. That she ought not 
to have done so was very plainly demonstrated some forty-eight hours 
later in the Old Cambridgeshire, where she beat Georgic by ten lengths. 
I should have mentioned that Mount Prospect was purchased from 
Mr. W. M. Clarke—known to a multitude of friends as ‘‘ Molly.’ 

When Mount Prospect did not win he frequently came extremely 
near to doing so. As a five-year-old he went to the post for the £1,000 
Royal Stakes at the Epsom Summer Meeting, to be beaten a short head 
by Mr. J. B. Leigh’s The Wyvern, and he was well backed for the 
Hunt Cup, third favourite. That year Refractor, carrying 6 st. 3 lb., 
just beat Eager with g st. 4 lb. on his back, one of that good horse’s 
many remarkable performances. Mount Prospect was second to Eager 
—in receipt of 23 lb.—for the Wokingham, The Wyvern third. At 
Goodwood Mount Prospect won the Charlton Welter, and was second 
iain to Ercildoune for the Duke of York’s Stakes, beaten only a neck. 
As a six-year-old he won the last-named race from a good field, includ- 
ing Ameer, Caiman—one of the two horses who beat Flying Fox as a 
two-year-old—Australian Star, Merry Gal—who won the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes from Diamond Jubilee—and Aquascutum. He was 
second for the Old Cambridgeshire, beaten, once more by a neck, by 
Spectrum. Next year he belonged to Mr. Reid Walker. It was 
thought worth while to send him to Paris for the Prix du Conseil 
Municipal, but he is believed to have been upset by the journey and 
was not prominent in the race. The transit to Paris has destroyed the 
chances of not a few good horses, Pretty Polly among them. When 
Best Man won the French race in question he was put into a box at 
Newmarket, swung on to the train, thence on to the boat, and did not 
leave his box till he was safely at Longchamps. 

Another horse that Sir Abe bought from Mr. Clarke was The 
Raft, the son of Orme and Float of whom tremendous things were 
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expected. As a two-year-old in Mr. Clarke’s colours The Raft, origin- 
ally called The Worm, ran nowhere for a Maiden Plate at Newmarket. 
As a three-year-old he won the Sussex Stakes from Lord Stanley’s 
Pellisson, who twice carried off the Liverpool Spring Cup, his next 
attempt being in the Cambridgeshire, for which he was supposed to be 
something like a certainty, starting a hot favourite at 3 to 1, and 
rurning badly. He never did anything on the flat, nor was he more 
successful as a hurdler. We find him badly beaten in a little race at 


DARK RONALD, BY BAY RONALD—DARKIE. 


Wye! The Cambridgeshire of that year—1goo—made no small sen- 
sation. Sloan stood to win a fortune on the French horse Codoman, 
a three-year-old carrying 8st. 10 lb., who was easily beaten by the 
four-year-old Berrill in receipt of 15 lb. 

One of the best horses Sir Abe ever owned was Dark Ronald, a 
son of Bay Ronald and Darkie, a two-year-old in 1907. There was 
always, | believe, some trouble with the horse’s joints. In his first 
season, however, he won the £1,500 Hurst Park Foal Plate, as it 
appears quite unexpectedly. There were nine starters, slight odds 
were laid on Quelpart, 11 to 4 against Pom, 100 to 12 against Simonath, 
100 to 8 against Pretty Quick. Dark Ronald and the other four had 
no price in the market, but he squeezed home by a head. He was 
second to that very speedy colt Little Flutter, the winner in receipt of 
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15 lb., for the Great Foal Plate at Lingfield, and in the Spring of 1908 
was believed to have a tremendous chance for the Derby. It seems 
extremely probable that he would have won it, for Orby, it need hardly 
be said, was far from the first class of Derby winners. It was impos- 
sible, however, to get Dark Ronald to the post; indeed he never ran 
at all as a three-year-old. As a four he came out for the Newbury 
Spring Cup, the quotation 25 to 1 being significant of the fact that he 
was not fancied; but now he was standing work. He won the Durham 
Plate at Leicester from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s oddly named 
Huckle my Buff, and had been so well galloped for the Hunt Cup that 
he started favourite at 4 to 1, winning comfortably by a couple of 
lengths. I do not think his friends were at all alarmed at the 
favouritism of Your Majesty, on whom 11 to 8 was laid, for the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, nor were they particularly fearful that The 
Nut, an own brother to Lally, would beat Dark Ronald, who won from 
Primer, Your Majesty third in front of White Eagle and Royal Realm. 
But this was his last victory, though he ran distinctly well for the 
Doncaster Cup, third to Amadis and Roi Hérode, of which latter and 
of whose offspring we are hearing so much at present. Dark Ronald 
retired to the stud at a fee of £08. 

His value as a sire was soon demonstrated by Son-in-Law, who 
came out as a two-year-old in 1913 for a Plate at the Newmarket First 
October Meeting. This was an optional Selling race, the American- 
bred Tears and Smiles claimed the 10 lb. allowance for those entered 
to be sold for £300, and this enabled him to beat Son-in-Law a short 
head. The colt had indeed not come to his own, and was beaten at 
both his other attempts, a Two-Year-Old Plate at the Second October 
and the Criterion Nursery. But next season he showed himself to be 
a really good one. He took the Mildenhall Plate at headquarters in 
the Spring, the Londesborough Plate at York, was third for the New- 
bury Summer Cup, ran well for the Gold Vase, won by Glorvina, the 
daughter of Desmond and Veneration II., half sister of Craganour 
and Nassovian, for whom Lord Derby had given 3,000 guineas as a 
yearling. Son-in-Law won the Dullingham Plate, the Goodwood Cup 
from Mr. Arthur James’s At Last, and the Jockey Club Cup in a single- 
handed bout with Gondovar. As a four-year-old it must be supposed 
that he was not ready in June when he ran unplaced to Black Jester, 
but the impression that he was a good thing for the Cesarewitch proved 
correct. Carrying 8st. 5 lb., he defeated Mr. Reid Walker’s Eau 
Claire, giving her 15 lb., Snow Marten, who had won the substitute 
Oaks, finishing third. There is no doubt that Son-in-Law was a really 
good animal. No course was too long for him. His solitary appear- 
ance as a five-year-old was in the Warren Hill Handicap. Carrying 
9g st. 8 lb. he won from another five-year-old, Chelsho, in receipt of 
3 st. 1 lb., just a dozen others behind them. 

I must not omit Ambassador, like Son-in-Law a two-year-old in 
1913. He was ready at the beginning of the season, one of thirty- 
three, a characteristically large field, for the Beckhampton Stakes at 
Newbury, where, starting at 7 to 2, he was beaten a neck by the Duke 
of Westminster’s smart Aldford. At his second attempt he won a 
Maiden Plate at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting from Calgary 
and Clap Gate. He was second favourite for the Woodcote, backed 
at 3 to 1, The Tetrarch, an even money chance, winning from Our 
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Lassie; but he took the July Stakes by three lengths from Honeywood, 
and came very near to securing the Manchester Autumn Breeders’ Foal 
Plate, which Longtown won by a neck from Lancaster Lady, with 
Ambassador a head behind. As a three he won the Chippenham Plate, 
the Lingfield Park Autumn Stakes, and missed the Cambridgeshire only 
by a head. Honeywood, whom, as just remarked, he had beaten in 
the July, was now in receipt of 3 lb., which of course accounted for 
the result. 


SON-IN-LAW, BY DARK RONALD—MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


At the present time Sir Abe's hopes as regards his English horses 
are chiefly centred in Southern, the son of .Sunstar and Pretty Dark. 
Presumably he was not ready when he came out for the First Spring 
Stakes last May. He was a different colt in July when second for the 
Chesterfield to He Goés, though this was by no means evicence of his 
real capacity; at least as to this I entertain the strongest opinicn, for 
he was here in receipt of 7 lb. His first victory was at Liverpool, 
where he easily carried off the Lancashire Breeders’ Produce Stakes 
from Sunny Moya and St. Corentin, and he did still better in the Gim- 
crack, his followers being Poltava, Mount Royal, Brother to Eos, 
Merry Din, Lilloise and Stickler. I am very much afraid that Sir Abe 
will not be in England next December when the Gimcrack dinner takes 
place, at which he ought to speak. It would be extremely interesting 
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to have the views on Turf affairs of one whose experience in two conti- 
nents has been so long and intimate. At Doncaster Southern sadly 
disappointed his admirers. In the face of the craze for Tetratema, 
on whom 15 to 8 was laid, Southern was backed at 3 to 1, but he 
finished no nearer than fourth, Orpheus and He Goes both beating him 
by several lengths. I feel convinced, however, that nothing like the 
best has been seen of him, and that the races he has won are by no 
means the full measure of his capacity, for there is room for excep- 
tional improvement in him. Sir Abe is not an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Roi Hérode family, and by no means despairs of Southern 
making a name for himself. 

In South Africa he has a three-year-old named Orpheus, who is 
considered to have a great chance of winning the Derby there. It is 
by no means impossible that the English Orpheus might win the Epsom 
Derby. I do not, indeed, anticipate such a result, but stranger things 
have happened, and it would be curious if an Orpheus won both, or 
rather it should be said if two of the same name won the two races. 
In Sir Abe’s paddocks at Newmarket there are 31 choice mares, in the 
Colony he has 67, in all belonging to him there are over 300 thorough- 
breds, including horses in training, sires, mares, foals and yearlings. 
He has never been a patron of ’cross-country sport, for one thing 
because in winter he is always in South Africa attending to his Parlia- 
mentary duties; for with such a huge stake in the country as he 
possesses he is necessarily a keen politician. He has also fought in 
all the wars which have taken place in the Colony, and as history 
relates, was concerned in the famous Raid. Years ago he held the 
rank of Colonel, in the Boer War he was a Major, and has an idea 
that if there should be much more fighting he will presently attain to 
the rank of private. 

One debate in the South African Parliament was on the subject 
of the totalisator, the introduction of which into England Sir Abe is 
strongly inclined to support, not to the exclusion of bookmakers, his 
idea being that the totalisator and the ring might both be utilised here 
as they are in South Africa. There 1o per cent. is deducted, 2 per 
cent. for State purposes, the rest for the improvement of racing in 
various ways. Bookmakers also pay 5 per cent. of their winning bets 
to the club which holds authority over them. A consequence is that 
the entry for £500 races is only one or two sovereigns. There is more 
place money, and horses are required to be ridden out more than they 
are in England. Something is to be said for this practice and 
something against it. When a horse is really beaten for a race one 
does not like to see him hard driven to get second or third, especially 
in the case of two-year-olds. Of course it suits his backers that the 
last ounce should be got out of him; but humanity comes first. We 
discussed the subject of Stipendiary Stewards, to the introduction of 
whom I am much opposed. Sir Abe’s idea is that one Stipendiary 
might be appointed to act with the three Stewards who are accustomed 
to do duty at English race meetings. Another of his opinions is one 
which I have always strongly held: that when a horse is disqualified 
for interference it should rest with the Stewards to say whether he 
shculd be put last, according to the existing Rules of Racing, or— 
always supposing his jockey was in no way to blame—should be 
allowed the position he would otherwise have occupied, that is to say 
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should be placed second. As things are it is often a case of a punish- 
ment without an offence. The horse who swerves from distress, and 
slightly hampers another who may possibly thus have been prevented 
from winning, does nothing which affects those who finish in the rear. 
Another thing to which Sir Abe objects is the 3 lb. allowance for geld- 
ings. This encourages them, he maintains, though they are only at 
best very indirectly serviceable from the breeders’ point of view. Per- 
haps it cannot be said that they are quite useless, as they point to 
capacity in their sire and dam. Sir Abe also thinks that not enough 
is done for owners in this country. They are the men who provide 
the entertainment, and they have to pay to see it. 

As a breeder of merino sheep, Herefords and other cattle, Sir Abe 
has taken all sorts of cups and prizes, his flocks and herds being super- 
latively good. He has the secret of success in all he undertakes, and 
these successes afford pleasure to others; for his ready kindness, con- 
sideration, generosity and bluff good nature have gained for him sincere 
friends amongst all classes. 
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A LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Son and Sire 


A feature in connection with the St. Leger which may not be 
sufficiently realised is that perhaps more than in any other race the 
winner has descended in a direct line from previous winners. The 
frequency with which this has occurred is the more remarkable when 
it is recollected that on many occasions the sire of a winner has not 
run in the Doncaster classic. But, as intimated, when the winner’s 
sire has competed the number of times that he is found to have been 
himself a winner is extraordinary. 

Lord Derby’s Keysoe, the latest heroine, another exemplar of the 
mares’ month ’’ tradition, is a daughter of Swynford, who won the 
race in 1910; and furthermore, though this is somewhat apart from the 
matter we are investigating, it may be said that she should certainly 
have been the offspring of two Leger winners. More than once Maher 
was unfortunate at Doncaster, and most assuredly he was so on Key- 
stone II. 


An Unfortunate Filly 


The history of this race may be briefly recalled. In 1906 
Keystone II. was favourite, deservedly, at 5 to 4, and could 
finish no nearer than fourth. She was nevertheless close up.’ 
The Duke of Westminster’s Troutbeck won by a_ head from 
Mr. J. Joel’s Prince William, Mr. J. A. de  Rothschild’s 
Beppo a head behind, Keystone II. no further from the third. 
The Racing Calendar contains the following statement: ‘‘ Jones 
lodged a complaint against McCall ’’—the two were on Mr. Arthur 
James’s Gorgos and Mr. William Clark’s Gingal respectively—‘‘ on the 
ground of unfair riding. On inquiry into the complaint the Stewards 
gathered that Jones did not attribute intentional unfairness, and the 
evidence of jockeys riding in the race went to show that there was 
considerable crowding at the bend into the straight. The Stewards, 
without desiring to censure anyone in particular, drew the attention of 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club to the frequency of complaint made 
with regard to reckless riding.’’ 

It was at the bend into the straight that Keystone II. lost the race. 
She suffered badly from the crush and could never recover the ground 
she lost, though after all it was not by more than some half length that 
she was beaten. The amplest proof of what ought to have happened 
in that Leger was speedily forthcoming. Exactly a fortnight later she 
met Beppo in the Jockey Club Stakes—nominally then of £10,000, 
actually that year worth £7,400. In the Leger she had of course 
received the 3 lb. weight for sex; in the Newmarket race she was 
giving the colt 12 lb. They met therefore at a difference of 15 Ib., and 
she ran him to a length, the distance being a mile and six furlongs, 
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as on the Town Moor. For a length over this course some couple of 
pounds, certainly not more than 3 lb., would be allowed; so here we 
have the filly 12 1b. better than the colt who had beaten her at Don- 
caster. Nor was this all. Three weeks. later still Keystone II. met 
Prince William in the Sandown Three-Year-Old Produce Stakes. The 
distance here was almost the same as in the two previous events, 1 mile 
5 furlongs. In the Leger Prince William had beaten Keystone II. 
two heads; here she beat him five and a half lengths, both carrying 
the same weight, 9 st. 7 lb. 


Direct Descent 


This is a digression. Last year and in 1917 the (substitute) Leger 
was won by Gainsborough and Gay Crusader, sons of Bayardo, who 
had won it in 1909. The preceding year the race went to Hurry On, 
whose sire, Marcovil, did not run at Doncaster, and Polymelus, sire 
of Pommern and Black Jester, winners of the substitute and actual 
Legers of 1915 and 1914, does not quite furnish another instance, for 
in the Doncaster race he finished second. Gallinule, the sire of Night 
Hawk, who created so marked a surprise by carrying off the race in 
1913, was also absent from the Leger; but the sire of Tracery (1912), 
Rock Sand, won in 1903, and the sire of Prince Palatine (1911), Per- 
simmon, won in 1896. Neither John o’ Gaunt, sire of Swynford (1910), 
no: Bay Ronald, sire of Bayardo, ran in the Leger. Your Majesty 
(1908) was by Persimmon. Martagon, sire of Wool Winder (1907) 
ran and was beaten, and Ladas, sire of Troutbeck, who started an odds 
on favourite for the Leger of 1906, Was most unexpectedly beaten by 
Lord Alington’s Throstle, against whom odds of 50 to 1 were on offer. 
Throstle, however, was by Petrarch, winner in 1876. May it not 
safely be said that had Isonomy run for the Leger of 1878 instead of 
waiting for the Cambridgeshire the result would have been inevitable ? 
He sired Isinglass, Common and Seabreeze. Jannette (1876), as also 
Wenlock (1872) and Hawthornden (1870), were by Lord Clifden, the 
winner of 1863. Craig Millar (1875) was by Blair Athol (winner in 
1865). Stockwell, who won the Leger of 1852, had no fewer than six 
of these winners to his credit, St. Albans (1860), Caller Ou (1861), 
The Marquis (1862), Blair Athol (1864), Lord Lyon (1866), and his sister 
Achievement (1867). Touchstone, the winner in 1834, begot three of 
his kind, Newminster (1851), Surplice (1848), and Blue Bonnet (1842). 
Stockwell was by The Baron, who won in 1845. We need go back 
no further, except perhaps to say that though it is admittedly surmise, 
had St. Simon gone for the Leger he would have won it, thus bringing 
Memoir, her sister La Fléche, Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee into 
the argument. 


Fiflies Better than Colts 


This year it will be generally agreed that the three-year-old fillies 
are superior to the colts. This does not often happen, though the 
occasions when it has done so can scarcely be described as altogether 
rare. Continuing to deal with Leger winners, it will hardly be disputed 
that Pretty Polly (1904) was the best of her year. The Two Thousand 
and Derby that year were won by St. Amant. Four times this colt 
encountered Pretty Polly, always with the same result. She beat him 
in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster and in the Middle Park Plate. 
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They came together again in the Leger, for which I think he was 
actually last, and once again they were found in opposition in the Free 
Handicap for Three-Year-Olds, a race now abandoned, which used to 
be made by the Keeper of. the Match Book. This functionary is 
annually described as making the still existent Free Handicap for Two- 
Year-Olds, a blunder which some writers on Turf affairs steadfastly 
refuse to correct. It is and always has been made by the Official 
Handicapper. 


LORD DERBY’S KEYSOE: WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER. 


Pretty Polly and Others 


Pretty Polly is not likely to be forgotten, though her precise 
exploits may not be remembered. As a two-year-old she ran and won 
nine races. She was undefeated as a three-year-old in all her seven 
attempts. As a four-year-old she again won all her four English races, 
and she won two of the three which she contested as a five-year-old. The 
Ascot Cup, in which she was second to Bachelor's Button, was her 
first failure in England. We have here, therefore, a consecutive run 
of twenty-two victories, omitting, however, a defeat in France, for 
which there may well have been legitimate excuse. 

It will probably always be argued whether Sceptre was the best 
of her year (1902). She lost prestige by being beaten in the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap. It was only by a head that St. Maclou had the better 
of the finish, but the difference between victory and defeat remains 
wide. As far as I remember no other animal has ever won four of the 
five classic races, and excuses were made for her when she lost the 
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Derby. She surely at any rate ought to have been in front of Friar 
Tuck, who was third, probably she should have beaten Rising Glass, 
whe was second at Epsom; but in the Eclipse Stakes next year Ard 
Patrick, who had beaten her into fourth place on the Surrey Downs, 
beat her for the second time. I have indeed always been 
inclined to attribute the neck defeat at Sandown to jockey- 
ship; but here again we come to excuses. La Fléche, who 
carried off the Leger of 1892, will always have partisans ready 
to maintain that she was the best of her year. It is a question that will 
never be decided, seeing that Orme would have equally determined 
supporters. She too was beaten in the Derby, but no one seriously 
imagined that Sir Hugo was anything like her equal, and this was the 
only one of her nine races that she lost as a three-year-old, whilst in the 
Leger, one of the occasions on which she beat Sir Hugo, Orme was no 
nearer than fifth. | George Barrett, his jockey, was charged with 
riding a reckless race in disregard of orders. But Orme was beaten 
again in the Free Handicap, a race which it will be seen was often of 
peculiar interest, and it is regrettable that it should have been aban- 
dored. 

Whatever may have been the case earlier in the year, in the 
‘* mares’ month ’’ Memoir was surely the best. At Doncaster Sure- 
foot, the winner of the Two Thousand, Sainfoin, the winner of the 
Derby, ran unplaced behind her. Another matter which lovers of the 
Turf are fond of arguing is the relative merit of Seabreeze, who won 
the Leger of 1888, having previously taken the Oaks, and Ayrshire, 
who won the Two Thousand and the Derby. He was unplaced to her 
at Doncaster. If space permitted much could be said of Apology 
(1874), and in the Leger of 1873 there was a desperate finish between 
Marie Stuart, who had won the Oaks, and her owner’s Doncaster, 
who had won the Derby, the filly succeeding by a head. 


Keysoe and Chuette 

My rooted impression is that the two best three-year-olds of the 
present season are Keysoe, who so brilliantly won the past Leger, 
and Chuette. In writing of the classic last month I wound up by 
remarking, ‘‘ My idea of the race is that Buchan and Sir Douglas are 
quite likely to fight out the finish, and that Keysoe will not be far off.’’ 
It will be perceived that my admiration for Keysoe was not derived 
from her recent runaway victory, and this appears to be another season 
in which the three-year-old fillies come out best. When the year 
opened The Panther was set down by many critics as an altogether 
extraordinary animal, who was bound to carry all before him. Indeed 
those who had held up to derision the idea that the 40,000 guinea 
reserve which had been placed on him represented his true value were 
contemptuously scorned by his fervent admirers. He won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, but merely by a neck, in nothing like the fashion 
he was expected to win, and since then he has shown no form. It is 
not improbable that unsoundness is the explanation. Grand 
Parade, though he has the Derby to his credit, which, added to his 
subsequent victory over a solitary opponent in Glanmerin for the St. 
James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot makes him the winner of more money 
than any other three-year-old, is by no means very highly esteemed. 
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Whether my opinion of Sir Douglas would have been justified at 
Doncaster cannot be said, as he broke down. It now looks as if he 
might well be the best of the three-year-old colts; but if he were 
brought out to oppose Keysoe and Chuette I think there is little doubt 
that the fillies would be much preferred. Mr. Dawkins in his Cam- 
bridgeshire Handicap rates Paper Money as 5 lb. behind Sir Douglas. 
It had been hoped that more would have been seen of Manilardo, but 


THE RECORD PRICE YEARLING FROM SLEDMERE STUD BOUGHT BY 
LORD GLANELY FOR [1,500 GUINEAS AT DONCASTER SALES. 


he has been taken out of the Cambridgeshire, and it has still to be 
demonstrated what he really is. He has been absent from the race- 
course since he won the Wood Ditton Stakes at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting; this he certainly carried off in the most effective style, there 
not being, however, much behind him. I am writing half-way through 
the month, before there is any betting on the Cesarewitch. Notwith- 
standing that Keysoe earned a 10 lb. penalty by her- brilliant victory, 
even with the 8 st. 1 lb. that had become her weight, I should have 
fancied her greatly for the Cesarewitch had she not been struck out. 


Tetratema and his Sire 

When what seem to be extravagant eulogies are heard about a 
two-year-old one has a natural inclination to see what is to be said on 
the other side. We do not hear so much as we did formerly about 
‘* the Horse of the Century.’’ This creature used to be discovered 
almost every year. With all possible desire to avoid gush, however, 
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there seems sound reason to believe that Tetratema is an exceptionally 
good colt. It was singularly fortunate for breeders who had young 
Tetrarchs for sale at Doncaster that Tetratema won the Champagne 
Stakes in such undeniable fashion. That doubtless put many thousand 
pounds on to the value of the yearlings who were coming up two days 
later, and it need hardly be repeated here that in the sale all records 
were broken, no fewer than eleven lots having been sold for amounts 


SIR JOHN ROBINSON’S GREY COLT BY THE TETRARCH—LISMA, 
SOLD FOR 8,000 GUINEAS TO MR. WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


of from 5,000 guineas to 11,500 guineas, though the last-named sum 
was given by Lord Glanely, not for a Tetrarch, but for a son of Swyn- 
forc and Blue Tit. A new owner, however, Mr. Watkin Williams, 
paid 8,000 guineas for a son of The Tetrarch and Lisma, grey in colour 
like his sire, another Swynford, his dam St. Begoe, making 6,300 
guineas, after which came a second Tetrarch, his dam Abbazia, for 
6,000 guineas, tying with a son of Orby and Proponent. So much 
has been written about the sales that repetition might be tedious, and 
it will suffice to say that 230 lots made 223,430 guineas, an average of 
971 guineas, nearly double the average of the previous season. In this 
average there had been a gradual advance; in 1915 it was as low as 
106 guineas, the future of racing having been then uncertain. 
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The Second Best? 


There is no difficulty in saying which is the best two-year-old so 
far. Tetratema undoubtedly has it. Which it would be correct to 
place second is altogether another affair. It was confidently expected 
that Southern would at any rate make Tetratema gallop in the Cham- 
pagne Stakes, but this son of Sunstar and Pretty Dark ran disappoint- 
ingly, finishing behind Orpheus and He Goes. Another colt who fell 
far short of expectations was Archaic, the half brother to Keysoe, by 
Polymelus. I confess to having had the idea after seeing Archaic win 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood that he was a candidate 
for first place, and there is certainly great room for improvement in 
him. Sarchedon may possibly come out as a reformed character, but 
of him I have no exalted opinion. The two fillies, Lampetia and 
Bright Folly, have not improved their reputations. Bright Folly is 
still undefeated, but she only won the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes 
at Derby by a head from Prince Herod, who was giving her 6 lb. It 
is said that Lampetia was so upset by her journey to Ireland that her 
defeat in the Phoenix Plate may be entirely ignored. A suggestion 
that the two-year-old fillies are better than the colts would certainly 
find no adherents. I should have noted, by the way, that there are 
some good judges who hold to the opinion that Wimasu may presently 
prove to be not far behind the best, if behind at all. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ATHLETICS. 
SUCCESS IN ATHLETICS AND How to Arrtain It. By F. A. M. Webster, 
T. J. Pryce Jenkins, and R. Vivian Mostyn. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson. Price 1os. 6d. net. 


This addition to the long list of books on athletics is at least the 
work of practical men, and readers are naturally inclined to pay more 
attention to writers who have done things themselves than to mere 
theorists. To say that there is anything absolutely new in the treatise 
would be a bold assertion, but it contains very much that is to the 
purpose and the young athlete who studies it carefully cannot fail to 
derive advantage. It may fulfil another useful purpose, that of pre- 
venting the would-be performer from entering upon a hopeless enter- 
prise by being brought to understand that he has not the physical attri- 
butecs which are essential to success. Thus, the most valuable asset of 
the athlete, we are told, is well-formed feet, and a youth who is afflicted 
with flat feet starts, if he thinks it worth while to start at all, under 
a severe handicap. 

In one respect the authors, in technical phraseology, try their 
students high, and we are by no means sure that all the things de- 
manided are necessary. Professional runners, jumpers, &c., have almost 
invariably done better than amateurs, but we greatly doubt whether 
these professionals have acquired the knowledge which the authors 
declare to be necessary, ‘‘ Knowledge of the muscle movements which 
take place, and the why and wherefore of the muscles employed ;. the 
mathematical principles involved in carrying out the throwing, jumping 
or running, as the case may be.’’ The pupil who wants to distinguish 
himself as a long jumper may shy at the instruction to find the 
‘* impulse generated,’’ the formula being: P=m (u-v) m being the 
mass, viz., 140 pounds, u and vw the first and second velocities respec- 
tively.’” He wants to win the competition, but is disinclined to bother 
about ‘‘ the angle of projection.’’ It is unfortunate for authors when 
these books are stigmatised as dry, and we are much. afraid that a 
glance through ‘‘ Success in Athletics ’’ may choke off many of those 
for whom the work has been compiled. This would be a pity, for there 
is much in it which might well help young athletes on the road to vic- 
tory. Mr. Webster is holder of many championships, Dr. Pryce 
Jenkins a Rugby International, Major Vivian Mostyn a County 
Cricketer and ‘‘ expert in athletic dynamics.’’ Such men speak with 
authority. The matter is elucidated by a large number of remarkably 
well-chosen photographs. 


IN THE CLOUDS. 


On Avpine HErIcHts AND BritisH Cracs, by George D. Abraham. 
Methuen: Price 1os. 6d. net. 


This book was prepared for publication before the war, and con- 
tains—amongst other good fare—extracts from articles which have 
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already delighted readers of the Bapminron MaGazine. As its title 
indicates, this volume is concerned with the Dolomites and the lesser 
but proportionately difficult climbs afforded by the mountains of 
England and Wales. Mr. Abrahams, who is, of course, an acknow- 
ledged authority on mountaineering, and who has before this given us 
several interesting books on the sport, considers our home mountains 
an excellent training ground for those who aspire to bigger things. 
Nor the least interesting chapter is the last, which deals with ‘‘ Birds 
of Prey on the Crags.’’ The photographs are excellent and there is 
more than one that can only have been obtained by performing some 
perilous feat of gymnastic skill. 

The author writes in a style that is as vivid as it is attractive. 
There is something about it which can best be explained by the lines 
quoted on page gg._ It is: 

‘* So mountain-schooled, so silent, self-possessed, 
Of calm drawn in from sky and snow-clad crest.’’ 
Indeed, he seems to have succeeded in transferring to his pages some 
of the glamour and fascination of the heights, so that we were carried 
from page to page—-we had almost said from rock to rock—with 
genuine enthusiasm. : 


REPRISALS. 


THE ANNALS OF 100 SQUADRON, by Major C. Gordon-Burge, O.B.E. 


Herbert Reiach: Edition de Luxe, Price 30s. net. 


In the days which now seem far distant, when London was suffer- 
ing each moon from the attentions of German aviators and our own 
‘** Archie ’’ barrage, 100 Squadron sprang into existence and became 
the pioneer of the night bombing squadrons which travelled nightly 
to the Rhine Towns laden with consignments of retaliatory bombs. 
Major Burge, who commanded this squadron, has written in ‘* The 
Annals ’’ a complete and interesting history of its activities, and has in 
addition compiled a full list of operations, honours and awards, and 
adares .es of officers and other ranks. It was a big work to undertake, 
but hb has risen well to the occasion. Air Marshal Sir Hugh Trenchard 
contr putes a Foreword, and we are given, too, articles by Boyd Cable 
and Irwin S. Cobb. 

The whole is tastefully and expensively produced, the edition being 
limited to one thousand copies. y 


‘*OUR FRIEND THE ENEMY.”’ 


BrotHeR Boscu: An ArRMAN’s Escape FROM GERMANY, by Captain 
G. F. Knight, R.A.F. Heinemann: Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Captain Knight is possessed of considerable narrative skill, and 
has given us in ‘‘ Brother Bosch ’’ a tale of his life in a German prison- 
camp and his escape to Holland that is told with both fairness and 
humour. It reads more excitingly than many a book of fiction, and 
should appeal especially to lovers of the country by reason of the 
author’s great knowledge of country life—a knowledge that several 
times saved the situation and without which it is safe to say his attempt 
must have met with failure. His account of a whole day spent hiding 
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in a wet corn-stook should be read by all who wish adequately to 
appreciate the pleasure of such a proceeding or to admire the author’s 
skill in describing it. We heaved a sigh of real relief when at last the 
frontier was successfully negotiated. 


OTHER PEN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. 


MAETERLINCK’S Docs, by Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck; translated 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Methuen: Price 6s. 6d. net. 


Dogs, we take it, may be roughly divided into two kinds, the 
sporting ’’ dog—that is to say the dog that is of some use other 
than as a companion—and the ‘‘ home ’’ dog. We are warned in the 
introduction that the dogs with whom this book is concerned are ‘‘ those 
who must, in their own world, be regarded as vagabonds, idlers, 
oddities or philosophers, that is, as the riff-raff of canine society.’’ But 
one must not be misled by this. As we read on we find that though 
the dogs which Mr. Maeterlinck and his wife adopted were not of the 
‘* sporting ’’ type, they were lovable animals of their kind and 
cared for as probably few dogs are. Indeed they seem to have been 
looked upon in this home as children are in many another, and the 
tales of their lives, with their adventure, pleasure and pain, are told 
with marvellous understanding. <A delightful tone of humour pervades 
the whole book, which is obviously written by one thoroughly in love 
with her subject. We only wish that we could speak of the work of the 
author’s pencil as highly as we can of that of her pen. 


ONE OF THE SIDE SHOWS. 


THREE YEARS OF War IN East Arrica, by Captain Angus Buchanan, 
M.C. John Murray: Price 12s. net. 


We are taken here through the East African campaign with the 
25th Fusiliers and during our excursion gain valuable  infor- 
mation both on the fighting and on the natural history of 
the country. The author is an experienced traveller and has 
much to tell us on the latter score. As regards the former, 
we find that the chief enemy was ‘“‘ the ever-blinding, ever- 
foiling bush and jungle growth’’; subsidiary troubles being 
provided by the climate, the shortage of rations, and a tenacious 
and gallant foe. After all that one has heard and known from experi- 
ence to be to the contrary in other theatres of war, it is refreshing to 
read the tributes paid to Von Lettow both by the author and by Lord 
Cranworth in his Foreword. Since only the fortunes of one unit are 
followed, this book naturally does not tell us everything. But what it 
does tell us, it tells us well. 


BOATS TO BUILD AND SAIL. 


BOAT-BUILDING SIMPLIFIED, by Herbert Ashcroft. Price 5s. net. The 

YacutTinc Montu.y, 9, King Street, London, W.C.2. 

There is a great deal of sport and fun to be obtained from a small 
sailing boat, and few appreciate the fact that the man or woman who 
can handle an open boat under sail can manage anything that floats. 
Every British boy should learn to sail a boat. It will be found that 
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there is something deep down in his nature which makes it congenial. 
He will learn self-reliance, to make quick decisions, and to be observant 
and alert. He will get also fresh air in plenty, and exercise sufficient 
for anyone. Once tried, the sport or recreation is never dropped; a 
sailor is always a sailor. 

Unfortunately boats are scarce, and it is this fact which led Mr. 
Ashcroft to expound his ‘‘ Simplex ’’ method of boat-building, whereby 
anyone with only a rudimentary knowledge of tools and their manipu- 
lation may build a staunch little craft at little cost. A great number 
of different types have been produced in many lands as a result of Mr. 
Ashcroft’s book, and in this third edition several of these are shown. 
The text describes the method introduced by the author, and many 
excellent photographs show the building of a boat stage by stage. One 
cao hardly imagine a more delightful winter recreation than the build- 
ing of a boat in which one can sail throughout the summer. 


AN AMERICAN ON GOLF. 


PictuRE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES: A COMPLETE Book oF INSTRUC- 
TION, by James M. Barnes. Lippincott. Price 21s. net. 


Throughout this book the plan adopted has been to give on the 
left-hand page a concise description of the correct method of playing 
a stroke, and on the right-hand page photographs of this method being 
carried into action. It is a very complete and well produced volume, 
and worth the guinea asked for it. 


The Title Page and Index to Volume LII which is 
completed with the present issue, is now ready and can 
be had on application to the Publishers, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C2. Price 6d., post free. 
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NIGHTFALL ON THE DOWNS 


As shadows up the hillside creep 
With slow and silent tread, 

In the pale sky the first stars peep 
Through branches overhead. 

IVhile mists across the valley sway 
Far down below, the sleepy town 

Seems drifting myriad miles away : 
A dwarf beneath the giani down. 


Within the darkened thicket there 
The thrush has left her song; 
And snugly rests the linnet where 
He chattered all day long. 
The world has fallen in a dream, 
And, wrapt in quiet repose, 
Sleeps with the stillness of the stream; 
Breathes with the fragrance of the rose. 


Sweet melancholy takes me, clad 
In fading skies of June, 
Divinely, beautifully sad, 
Like some far sheep-bell’s tune. 
The leaves stir with a shudder slight : 
How utterly I am alone! 
Amid the miracle of Night, 
Her star-spread garment round me thrown. 


G. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


BY 
H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


Tue Back-ENp.—At the moment I am contemplating a well-soaked 
landscape and thinking hopefully of what is somewhat contemptuously 
called ‘‘ the back-end.’’ Why the autumn salmon fishing should be so 
calied I am not sure, but it is not a bad name for it. There is a sug- 
gestion of insufficiency about the term which agrees with the facts so 
far as most years are concerned. A day or two of over-high water 
and distrait fish right at the end of October (or November, if Fate puts 
you on Tweedside), represent the back-end too often for our content. 
The rest of the autumn will have been a time of unbroken drought. 
There is another hardly less depressing alternative, an October (or 
November) of perpetual floods, with an odd day or two of barely fishable 
water in between whiles. The chances are then that just as you are 
beginning to hope for the river to fall into order the rain begins again 
and you wake next morning to another big flood. I hardly know 
which state of things is the more aggravating, but on the whole I think 
I would rather have a river too low than in constant flood. 


Potrep FisH.—In the one case you find what fish there are in 
what is called a ‘‘ potted ’’ condition. They are in the pools, they 
cannot get out of them, and as they may have been there a long time 
they are extremely sulky. I remember once spending a fortnight in 
August on a river which was dead low after a prolonged drought. | 
saw, hooked and lost a fish on the first day, and thereafter had no 
glimpse of any others in spite of constant fishing of the pools, which 
offered the chief chance of trout, to which I transferred my attention 
when I had given up hope of salmon. I got some little sport with them, 
but never saw a salmon swirl or jump, or make any sign of life. And 
I came to the conclusion that the fish I had hooked must be the only 
one that had got up to the reach I was fishing. Then, on the last day 
of my visit, there came a change of weather. The torrid heat was 
mitigated by wind and cloud and a few drops of rain fell. It looked 
as though there was to be an alteration of the kind that comes without 
thunder. As a matter of record the drought did not break up then, 
but the cool wind was enough to stir the fish into life, and on that day 
I saw seven or eight salmon show in a pool which had given no signs 
of any before and which I should have said was tenantless. This 
shows that on occasion salmon can be sulky in the extreme. As the 
year draws on, of course, they become more impatient to push up- 
stream, and I think it would be almost impossible to be unaware of 
their presence for a fortnight in October. Towards dusk they almost 
alwavs jump or swirl in the pools, be the water never so low and clear. 
And often they jump in the daytime too. 
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** RuNNING ’’? WateR.—The opposite state of affairs is when the 
fish are constantly urged upwards by continual high water. By October 
they are generally only too glad to run, and no doubt their instinct 
tells them that the higher they can get the more ample spawning accom- 
modation will they find. So they hardly stop in the pools at all, and 
fishing for them becomes a very uncertain and unsatisfactory business. 
Success depends on finding a fish which is taking a brief rest or on 
persuading one to turn aside in its course to seize a lure, no easy matter. 
Even when it has been accomplished it generally proves abortive because 
running fish take very badly. They will pluck at a fly or spinning bait 
sometimes, and either go off unscathed or, being hooked but lightly, 
get off after being played a little. This is a maddening experience 
for the angler who, after having had to do with several fish in succes- 
sion, begins to think that there must be a curse on him and to bewail 
the day that ever he took to so miserable an occupation. I know 
nothing worse than the day on which salmon pretend to take like this. 
It shatters one’s faith in the essential goodness of things. But one has 
to persevere all the same, for the fish are there and one can see them 
showing head and tail as they get into the pools or make their way 
along the runs. And the more one perseveres the worse things seem 
to get! In low water one does not stir nearly so many, but there is a 
better proportion of fish landed to fish hooked, so the business is on the 
whole less tantalising. 


Low WatTER FIsHING.—-Some men swear by the worm for dead low 
water, and in some rivers they even use it with a float much as if the 
object were bream. I once watched an expert practising this art hope- 
fully. I am bound to report that his optimism gradually grew less as 
time wore on. I think the number of small eels which attached them- 
selves to his worm had as much to do with this as the absence of bites 
from salmon. Anyhow, he caught nothing but eels, and in the end he 
was a depressed man. I daresay, though, that perseverance with the 
worm would make sure of a certain number of fish. But I should not 
use it as for bream or tench in still pools with much confidence. — In 
streams where motion was naturally given to it its attractions would 
seem more obvious. For dead water something in the nature of sink- 
ing and drawing should be worth trying. 


THE SHRiImp.—This is certainly the case with what is to my mind 
the best of all low-water lures, the shrimp. Some men hold by the 
prawn, but I think the ordinary brown shrimp is better, at any rate 
for the smaller rivers in which I have tried it. It is used in various 
ways, but the simplest plan is to fish it as much like a fly as the nature 
of the beast permits, to cast it across and somewhat down stream, let 
it sink to mid-water or thereabouts, and then work it round to one’s 
owr side just as if it were a fly. I have known salmon come at it very 
boldly, fished thus, and the ‘‘ rug ’’ is exactly like that at a fly. An 
alternative method is suitable for deep pools in which the salmon lie 
close under bushes or rocks which line the bank. Here one lets the 
shrimp down and works it immediately under the rod-point. In this 
fishing the bite is often a very gentle affair, a mere pluck or a stoppage 
of the line, and sometimes a salmon has had the shrimp in its mouth 
and ejected it by the time the angler becomes aware of his chance. I 
think the reason of this is that the shrimp goes so deep that the fish is 
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abie to take it without moving much. When he has to come up to 
mid-water and turn down after seizing it there is no mistaking what 
has happened. Therefore where possible it seems to me better to cast 
rather than fish under the point. 


CasTInG AND Baitinc.—There are, of course, difficulties about 
casting, for the shrimp is a fragile thing and however you bait it it is 
liable to dissolve in fragments if any accident happens, as contact with 
the bank or even a jerk in mid-air. The main thing is never to forget 
what is on your line and to make the casting a sort of swing backwards 
and forwards without a suspicion of jerk. Anyone who has done much 
clear-water worming for trout should be able to manage a shrimp for 
salmon without undue trouble. There are several different styles of 
mounting a shrimp, but my favourite is a single hook, either a round- 
bend or a Limerick, which I thread through from head to tail with a 
fine darning needle. In binding the hook to the gut I tie in a little 
lead wire, which helps the shrimp to sink head first. It is not possible 
to use much of this, as the hook-shank must not be too bulky or it will 
split the shrimp. For the same reason if an eyed hook is used—a sort 
of drop-minnow hook with a leaded shank will do, only it must be on 
slimmer lines than the usual leaded hook—the eye must not be too big. 
My experience has been that salmon take a shrimp much more boldly 
on a single hook than when it is mounted on a miniature or modified 
prawn-tackle. There is little to arouse their suspicion, with only one 
hook point among the feelers. On the other hand a triangle armature, 
in which you bind the shrimp about with fine copper wire or silk, gives 
you a considerably more durable bait; you can use rather more lead 
wire against the body of the shrimp, and it may be that you get a better 
hola when a fish takes. So there are advantages about both systems. 
Perhaps the second is preferable in anything of a stream. 


Low Water FL ies.—Fly fishing in a drought seems pretty hope- 
less unless there is a wind, or unless one is fortunate enough to have 
some good streamy ‘‘ low-water ’’ pools on one’s beat. But strange 
things happen in fishing, and it is absurd to despair until one has tried. 
I have caught fish, and seen others catch fish, in such bad conditions 
that the thing might well have been deemed impossible. I believe that 
the use of very small flies is helpful, and I think that some combination 
of black and silver is as good as anything—variations of the sea trout 
Butcher (the salmon Butcher is a different fly) are the sort of thing. 
The ordinary salmon fly with a mixed wing is too bulky to be very 
adaptable to small hooks, and the lighter type of fly used for sea trout 
is better. I have a decided fondness for double hooks in these little 
flies, } in. to 3 in., as they fish deeper and take a better hold. Fine gut 
is of course desirable for small flies, and a sea trout cast will do well 
enough. The chief danger is in the strike, as a salmon rod can put on 
a considerable strain. If that moment of risk is passed safely, tactful 
management will do the rest. Sea trout gut will stand a lot of steady 
pulling, though it might not survive a jerk or sudden strike. But one is 
safer still if one possesses a rod of light build which is not so hard © 
on the tackle. For low water and fine gut I rather fancy a rod with 
something of the old Scottish action, that is to say with a light top 
and stiff butt. It is much more gentle in the strike. It will not carry 
a heavy line or throw a long way against a wind as will a rod of modern 
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action which has a relatively heavy top and plays evenly down to the 
hand, but it does enable one to fish with lighter gut. In some places, 
of course, a strong single-handed trout rod will do what is wanted, 
and give fine sport when a fish is hooked, but in others it will not fish 
the fly properly, as it is not long enough to hold it over the lies. ‘There 
a light-actioned salmon rod is necessary. In the event of the angler 
being compelled to use fine gut on a powerful rod he can reduce his 
risks by striking from the reel. A good many modern salmon reels 
have adjustable checks which are useful for this purpose. The lever 
can be tightened for striking purposes, and loosened as soon as a fish 
is hooked. Too strong a check then becomes a danger. 


FISHING THE FLy.—There is much more in the actual manipulation 
of the fly than many salmon anglers suppose, and the tendency is for 
fishing to become too stereotyped. One man, for instance, will invari- 
ably proceed on the assumption that the main thing is to get the fly to 
sink as much as possible. Another will always fish it near the surface, 
holding the rod high and working it rather quickly. Both are con- 
firmed in their beliefs by the capture of fish, so it may be deduced that 
each method serves at times and in places. But I think they will not 
both serve at the same times and in the same places. I was much 
impressed once by an experience which proved this. I was fishing 
with a friend and we were going down the same pool in turn. I went 
down it first with, I think, a small Thunder and Lightning, fishing as 
deep as I could and working the fly very slowly. At cne of the taking 
places a fish came up at the fly, swirling under water, but he did not 
take it. My friend then took his turn and he adopted a very different 
style, using two flies, the dropper being a hackled pattern of the palmer 
type, and working them near the surface rather quickly. When he got 
to the taking place a fish fastened to his dropper and was duly landed, 
a fifteen-pounder. We carried on after this and the circumstances were 
exactly repeated a second time, my deep fishing producing a short rise, 
his shallow fishing securing another salmon. I think he got a third 
fish from that pool by the same method that day, while I went home 
with an inglorious blank. The obvious deduction from all this was that 
his style of fishing was right for that pool in that state of water, while 
mine was wrong. But in other states of water mine would have been 
right, for it was modelled on the practice of one of the best fishermen 
on the river, who had caught a lot of salmon from the same pool, which 
is as a rule not lavish in its rewards. On the other hand I have had 
experiences which would point to an exactly opposite conclusion, and 
have known deep slow fishing succeed after shallow quick fishing had 
produced abortive rises. The moral of it is that the angler should be 
ready to vary his procedure and to try a new plan when an old one 
has failed The use of a dropper is particularly to be commended for 
low and shallow waters, though of course it involves risks when a fish 
is being plaved; it is better, however, to take risks than not to hook 
anything at all. 


In Bic Water.—The problem of constant big water when fish run 
all the time is not an easy one. Worms are advised by some writers, 
but I have never tried them, never somehow feeling any faith that they 
would tempt a running fish, and not being hopeful of happening on 
one that is resting. If one knew one’s river very intimately one would 
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probably come to recognise all the temporary resting places and then 
worm fishing would be worth while, but I have never had opportunities 
enough for that. For the angler who only gets a superficial knowledge 
of the water in the limited time at his disposal a spinning bait gives 
greater confidence, as it covers more ground and searches all the likely 
spots. I prefer a spoon to anything, but many men use a gudgeon 
with good effect. Others like a devon or phantom. My preference for 
the spoon is largely based on the fact that it does not find the bottom 
so much as do heavier baits. Getting ‘‘ hung up ”’ is annoying, and it 
may be expensive. One great merit in the spoon is that you can fish 
it with your fly rod and like a fly, and that saves a lot of trouble. Where 
it is a case of ‘‘ fly only ’’ the only chance in big coloured waters is to 
use a large showy pattern, and for preference to use it at the tail of a 
pool above rapids. There is always*a hope of fish resting there for a 
short time after getting up through the strong water. I don’t think 
there is a much better fly for this work than a Durham Ranger, and a 
big Wilkinson is a very good change pattern. 


SALMON IN NEw ZEALAND.—The Field recently recorded the inter- 
esting fact of a genuine salmon having been caught by an angler in 
New Zealand. The fish, which came from the Waiau River, had been 
kept in ice since 1916, and its dispatch for identification was delayed 
by the war. It has been sent to the Natural History Museum and Mr. 
Tate Regan has pronounced it a true S. salar. Though many attempts 
to acclimatise salmon in Australasia have been made since 1860, when 
the first consignment of ova was sent out, it has generally been held 
that they have none of them succeeded, or, at any rate, that there is no 
proof that salmon have got back to the rivers from the sea and bred 
there. This Waiau fish looked like a kelt, and it is hoped that examina- 
tion of its scales will show whether it had spawned. If it had it will 
mark a very hopeful advance in the New Zealand salmon question. 
The addition of S. salar to the wonderful fishing already provided by 
the country will be an economic asset of great value. 


Paciric SALMON IN FRESH WatTeR.—In the same issue The Field 
touches on another interesting salmon matter, the question whether the 
quinnat and other salmon of the Pacific will take in fresh water. This 
has been freely denied by many writers in the past, but Mr. A. Bryan 
Williams (formerly Chief Game Warden of British Columbia), who has 
written a valuable little book, Rod and Reel in British Columbia, seems 
to regard it as a settled question. Not only will they take spinning 
bait, but also a fly, and he writes of them much as one might write 
of Atlantic salmon as providers of sport. Probably their habits (they 
have a much longer up-stream journey than salmon in this country, 
and no doubt take much less rest) and the character of the rivers, 
which must often be unfishable, make the chances of sport even more 
uncertain than they are with S. salar. But it is clear that there is less 
intrinsic difference between salar and oncorhynchus than has been sup- 
posed. Which is very good news for anglers who are going to British 
Columbia. 


IzaaK Watton aT WorcESTER.—Mr. Clement Price has discovered 
a new fact about Izaak Walton’s life which is of great interest. He 
published it recently in a letter to the Times Literary Supplement. It 
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seems that in examining the Chapter accounts of Worcester Cathedral 
kept by Barnabas Oley at the time of the Restoration he discovered 
entries relating to ‘‘ Mr. Izaak Walton,’’ who is referred to as ‘‘ my 
Lord Bishop’s steward.’’ There is also an entry showing sums of 
money paid to the minor canons and ten singers for attending the 
funeral service of Mrs. Walton. Walton’s friend, Bishop Morley, was 
at Worcester from 1660 to 1662, and we now know that Walton was 
his steward then. No doubt he accompanied Morley when the Bishop 
went to Winchester, and presumably continued to act as steward. This 
would explain how some of Walton’s property was stored at Farnham, 
the Bishop’s palace, at the time of his death. We know so little really 
about Walton’s life that this discovery is welcome and important. It 
may be that it will lead to more. At any rate it suggests a profitable 
field for fresh enquiry. 


Fine TENCH AND RoaAcu.—At the end of August two exceptional 
fish were recorded, a tench of 6} lb. from Rainworth, Nottinghamshire, 
and a roach of 2 1b. 14 0z. from Hornsea Mere in Yorkshire. Any 
tench over 5 lb. is a big fish, and I do not remember hearing of a six- 
pounder for years. I have seen one or two, though, in the water that 
must have been heavier than that. One was in the famous carp lake 
at Cheshunt. He swam past me as I sat fishing and I saw him quite 
close. I put him down as 7 lb. or 8 lb. The other was, oddly enough, 
in the Kennet and Avon Canal near Thatcham. The water was very 
low, and I saw three or four tench near some lock gates as I walked 
from Thatcham to Newbury. One of them was a real monster, and I 
am sure it was the biggest tench I ever saw, tremendously thick in the 
shoulders. I had not known previously that there were any tench in 
the canal, but I have seen some since in other parts of it. The big one 
is, I expect, still there. Had it been caught its fame would have been 
noised abroad. The big roach from Hornsea would have created a 
sensation at one time, but that wonderful lake has now produced roach 
of over 3 lb., and two-pounders are common there. It was caught by 
that good angler, Mr. J. H. R. Bazley. 
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AMATEUR BOXING ASSOCIATION 


[The Secretary of the Amateur Boxing Association has sent us 
the following details of Schools Championships, which will doubtless 
be of interest to many of our readers.—Ed. B.M.}| 


SCHOOLS CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The Amateur Boxing Association will hold Championships, open 
to bona fide amateur scholars, at schools in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

The number of rounds to be contested will be three—in the senior 
competition three rounds of two minutes each, and in the junior com- 
petition two rounds of 14 minutes each, and one of two minutes—with 
an interval of one minute between each round. 

Entries will be received up to the first post on Saturday, the ist 
day of November, 1919. 

In accordance with the number of entries received, competitors 
will be grouped in districts, and the preliminary or eliminating com- 
petitions will be held in the districts. 

The Competitions to be held in the London District and the South 
of England District will be under the control of the Amateur Boxing 
Association; and the competitions to be held in districts within the 
jurisdiction of the Local Centres of the Association, viz. :—The 
Northern Counties Amateur Boxing Association, the Midland Counties 
Amateur Boxing Association, the Scottish Amateur Boxing Associa- 
tion, and the Welsh Amateur Boxing Association, will be held under 
the control of those Associations. Due notice will be given to com- 
petitors of the date and place of the district competitions. 

The winners and runners-up of the District Competitions will be 
eligible to compete for the Divisional Schools Championships for 
London, South of England, Midland Counties, Northern Counties, 
Scottish, and Welsh Local Associations, and the winners will be known 
as School Boy Champions for such division or local centre. | Due 
notice will be given to them of the date and place selected for these 
Championships. 

Winners and runners-up of the Divisional Championships will be 
eligible to compete for the Amateur Boxing Association’s Schools 
Championships, which will be held in London during the month of 
January, 1920, on a date and at a Public Hall to be subsequently 
selected, and of which due notice will be given to competitors entitled 
to take part in the Championships. 

Prizes will be awarded to the winners and runners-up of the 
District Competitions, Divisional Championships, and Amateur Boxing 
Association Schools Championships. In addition the Schools of which 
the winners of these Championships are scholars will be entitled to 
hold for one year the Challenge Cup or Shield, which will be presented 
as trophies for annual competition. 

Forms of entry, rules, and other particulars, can be obtained, on 
application by letter, from the Secretary of the Amateur Boxing 
Association, E. T. Calver, Newlyn House, 4 and 5, High Street, Ald- 
gate, London, E.1. 
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MOTORING 


The British Motor Industry 


The average sporting motorist is not deeply interested in motor 
trade problems. But because he is a sportsman, he cannot buy a car 
at this time without giving some thought to the industry which supplies 
it, and the conditions under which it is produced. Everyone now seems 
to be looking for new cars, and naturally the Britisher turns to the 
home markets first. During the past months he has been sadly dis- 
appointed in the number of British cars available, the supply in all 
types falling far short of the demand. Obviously, the war was the 
cause of the present scarcity. Normal production of almost all com- 
modities was interfered with from 1914 onwards, and no industry has 
been more handicapped than the motor trade. From the very early 
days of the war the great motor manufacturing concerns devoted their 
resources to turning out war material; sometimes in the form of motor 
vehicles, but often in the shape of something entirely different to their 
normal output. Gradually the component firms and the smaller manu- 
facturing and repairing concerns were absorbed, till within a short time 
the whole of the motor and allied trades subordinated everything to 
winning the war. Now that the war has been won, largely through 
the assistance accorded the military forces by the motor industry, the 
very trade which did so much in the Empire’s cause finds itself among 
the hardest hit by post-war probiems. 

Many things, of course, contribute to the continued shortage of 
cars. A few months ago it was attributed chiefly to the Government 
control of raw material and the scarcity of labour. Now, when these 
difficulties have been relieved, others of a more sinister kind are accen- 
tuated. Labour problems, arising largely from organised agitation 
and a prevailing disinclination for honest toil, are a very serious factor 
to contend with. The policy of the Government is also a matter of vast 
importance during the period of reconstruction, bearing as it does upon 
labour and almost every other problem. No one who knows the respec- 
tive difficulties and advantages of the motor industries of this and other 
countries can do other than regard the attitude of our present legis- 
lators with considerable anxiety. Their opportunity to make or mar 
things seems to lie in their attitude towards the importation of foreign 
motors. With the prospect of an early flooding of the English market 
by American and other cars, the outlook from the British trade aspect 
is not too hopeful. 

One thing is certain. The public to-day is in urgent need of cars, 
motor-cycles, and accessories of all kinds. If these were offered just 
now by foreign competitors they would be eagerly bought by those 
who, with every regard for patriotism, could not wait an indefinite time 
for a better or worse British article. One may feel sure after the hap- 
penings of the last few years that the British motoring public would 
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like to see home industry flourish. This country can produce cars, 
and everything in the motor line, to compete with the best of foreign 
goods—one could easily name cars of home manufacture that have 
never been equalled by anything from abroad. But, owing to economic 
and perhaps personal considerations that need not be dilated upon here, 
there is to-day a question whether the output of British motor goods 
will be sufficient to secure the market against foreign capture if whole- 
sale importation is permitted during the next two or three years. 

The leaders of the British motor industry to-day have many prob- 
lems to cope with, but the impartial observer cannot attribute all causes 
of the present doubtful position to influences beyond their control. It 
is for them to put their house in order, to grapple at once with every 
problem that hinders the output of what would surely be the best post- 
war cars devised. Beyond the insistent demand of motorists at home, 
there is the great question of the export of motors to the Colonies and 
foreign countries. A large export trade in the near future appears 
essential if the British industry is to hold its own after the abnormal 
demand at home has subsided. A prominent motor manufacturer the 
other day expressed himself as being quite satisfied with the present 
outlook. ‘‘ The removal of importation restrictions,’’ he said, ‘‘ does 
not trouble me a bit. We have two years’ orders on our books, and 
the class of customer we cater for will not look at any foreign car.’’ 
This attitude may be justified so far as his own clientele and the imme- 
diate future of his firm is concerned. But surely there is still a need to 
** think imperially ’’ in a matter of this kind, and to prepare for what 
will be a few years hence, as our foreign competitors are undoubtedly 
doing. One is told by some people that to meet the demand for certain 
essential commodities we cannot do without foreign goods—even those 
of German manufacture. But this country can do without German 
cars, or German magnetos; it can be so self-supplying that even the 
excellent American cars that have found favour here can be relegated 
to a back place. Foreign competition is welcomed by the private motor 
purchaser as such. It adds to the variety of things and meets par- 
ticular needs. From this consideration, and also because one desires 
to see all peaceful nations flourish, American, French, and other foreign 
cars will always find a sale among English motorists. But these con- 
siderations do not banish an uneasy feeling now at the back of the 
British sportsman’s mind that all is not well. The newspapers reflect 
the great demand of the Colonies and dependencies for cars, and the 
only response, apparently, comes from the foreign trade that is ready 
and eager to supply them. 

The forthcoming Motor Show ought to provide some indication 
as to whether the big motor firms, who manifested such enterprise in 
adapting themselves to national requirements during the war, are really 
alive to their own opportunities in the new era of peace. The exhi- 
bition at Olympia is to be held from the 7th to 15th of next month, and 
it is not likely that many firms will be able to promise a very rapid 
output of the cars thev stage there during the next few months. But 
the observant visitor will be able to see whether the lessons of the war, 
both technical and commercial, have been learnt. If appropriate pro- 
gress has been made the first vost-war show will certainly be the most 
interesting of the long series that have been promoted. 
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A Ban on Profiteering 


The unprecedented demand for motors and the slowness of their 
emergence from the factories have given profiteering dealers the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. While most of the retail trade honestly abide by 
the manufacturers’ terms of sale, the extraordinary prices demanded 
for new cars and motor-cycles by certain distributing concerns is clear 
evidence of their desire to make hay while the sun shines. It is alleged 
that some agents have been adding from £100 to £200 to the price 
of new cars, despite the fact that they are under agreement to sell at 
list price. It is satisfactory to observe that the Motor Trade Associa- 
tion is taking action in this matter, and that agents against whom the 
charge of demanding excessive premiums is proved will be placed on 
the ‘* Stop-List.’’ While their names are inscribed on this unenviable 
roll they will not be able to obtain cars and accessories from any reput- 
able source. I hear, also, that the question of profiteering in motor- 
cycies and sidecars has been engaging the attention of the Cycle and 
Motor Cycle Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Union, and that several 
propositions are being considered to cope with the present dishonest 
trading that prevails in some quarters. A point upon which the Union 
appear unanimous is that more care should be exercised by manufac- 
turers in drawing up agreements and conditions of sale with agents 
and distributors. It is, as the Union insists, highly desirable that all 
contracts should be so compiled that there is no legal loophole through 
which the exponent of sharp practice can impose upon the public. 
Motorists and prospective motorists are urgently needing new cars, 
motor-cycles and accessories, and they are prepared to pay a high price 
for them when it is honestly demanded as an outcome of the present 
abnormal cost of material and labour. But private purchasers should 
not tolerate the present inevitably high cost of motor goods being made 
the opportunity for unlimited extortion. It is satisfactory to know that 
trade organisations, representing both manufacturing and _ selling 
interests, are now taking definite action in this matter. Through their 
influence it should be quite possible to protect the private purchaser 
and to re-establish the motor trade on prosperous but honest lines. 


Paris Show this month 


On Thursday, the goth of this month, President Poincare will 
inaugurate the first post-war motor exhibition, at the Grand Palais, 
Paris. By international agreement France leads Britain in the series 
of Peace motor shows, but next year the first exhibition will be held in 
London. There are many interesting features about this month’s Paris 
show. Under the management of M. Henri Cezanne, Secretary to 
the French Chambre Syndicale, it will be representative of every class 
of motor vehicle. Despite the fact that even in pre-war times the Salon 
has never opened so early as the first week in October, our French 
friends will be quite ready with a comprehensive display of new models. 
This is particularly creditable when one remembers the serious after- 
math of the war that the French trade has suffered in the form of 
strikes, transportation problems, and the scarcity of raw material. The 
Paris show this year will be quite international in character, America, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium combining with Great Britain in the 
contribution of representative cars. A particularly interesting feature 
will be a display of every type of motor vehicle used in the war. In 
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order not to encroach on the space of ordinary exhibitors these will be 
accommodated in a specially erected building accessible from the main 
hall. A total of some eight hundred exhibits will be staged, motor 
lorries being displayed in a reserved space in the main salon. Promi- 
nent among some forty exhibitors representing the British industry 
will be such firms as Sunbeam, Austin, Wolseley, Daimler, Vickers, 
Leyland, Foden and Cubitt—mentioning at random a few who have 
definitely secured space. Two concerns likely to be conspicuous by 
their absence are Rolls-Royce and Ford. It is stated that both of these 
firms declined to take space in the Salon. 


AN ELEGANT TOURING CAR: THE POST-WAR SIZAIRE-BERWICK. 


While there will be no attempt this year, in view of the scarcity 
of coal, and other considerations, to emulate the brilliant luminous dis- 
plays of former Paris shows, the interior of the halls will be tastefully 
decorated. The idea of a uniform type of stand, to be adopted at 
Olympia in 1920, will be seen in Paris this month. Position is decided 
by ballot as at the English show, and it is interesting to observe that 
some of the stands entail an inclusive rental of £162 a day. There is, 
however, a profit sharing scheme by which exhibitors obtain a consider- 
able rebate. The Paris show closes on October 19th and will be suc- 
ceeded by the first post-war show at Olympia from November 7th to 
15th. 


A Car of Distinction 


Whatever may be the virtues of standardisation, there is little 
doubt that the average car buyer prefers a vehicle that meets his special 
taste. This is particularly so in regard to the higher priced cars, for 
these afford many opportunities for fulfilling one’s particular fancies in 
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JOHNNIE WALKER: “A prophet is without honour in his own country.” 


AMATEUR STRATEGIST: “ Nonsense! Johnnie Walker is as popular in 


Scotland as it is in every other part of the world.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Scotch Wuisky DISTILLERs, KILMARNOCK. ScoTLanD. 
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HE COMES TO YOUR RESC 


Are you entiiled to R.A.C. road service ? 
One of the most practical of the many benefits 


the Royal Automobile Club has provided for the 
Associate-Members is the new Repairer-Agents’ 
Service. 


Provided that you have the R.A.C. badge on 
your car, the R.A.C. Agents’ Sign will be a never 
failing source of assurance to you. You may at 
any time meet with an accident or breakdown. 
But if this happens the R.A.C. Repairer-Agent 
comes to your help! 


You just send your RAC. “Assistance 
Required’ voucher to the nearest garage bearing an 


R.A.C. Repairer-Agents Sign, and a relief car 


comes io convey you and your party home, or 
to the railway station, as prescribed by ‘the ‘‘Get- 
You-Home” Scheme. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP of the R.A.C. 
at £1 1 O a year 
is the best investment the car owner can make. 


JOIN TO-DAY. 
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Inform ation Coupon 


The Secretary, 


ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Please send 
advanta es of 


me further particulars rewarding the 
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bodywork, accessories and finish. A car of distinction which certainly 
mekes a strong appeal to the motoring individualist is the Sizaire- 
Berwick. Individuality is the keynote of this product, and in examin- 
ing a Sizaire-Berwick car one is impressed by the high degree of refine- 
ment attained in its design and manufacture. The makers of this 
well-known vehicle are no partisans of the ‘‘ order by number ” 
method, but encourage purchasers to have the Sizaire-Berwick adapted 
to their particular needs. 

Variation of body design is a strong point with the house of 
Sizaire-Berwick, and the appearance of this car invariably reflects 
credit upon those who advised its purchaser regarding the style of 
coachwork. The Sizaire-Berwick chassis is adaptable to many phases 
of motoring, but is chiefly seen bearing a highly developed sporting 
or touring body. There is reproduced on the previous page a photo- 
graph of a particularly attractive Sizaire-Berwick touring car of the 
landaulette class. 

In practical performance on the road the characteristics of the 
Sizaire-Berwick are equally pleasing. The engine of this car has an 
ample reserve of power under all conditions of running, and is particu- 
larly flexible in action and pleasant to control. The makers have 
already produced a number of very distinctive designs in post-war 
models, and I have no doubt that the Sizaire-Berwick will continue 
to be highly favoured by the motorist who likes individuality in his car 
and is prepared to pay an appropriate figure for a vehicle of super- 
refirement and general excellence. 


On Keeping Clean 

Even the most enthusiastic of owner drivers is sometimes appalled 
by the general dirtiness of everything connected with garage work. 
Those little adjustments, replacements, and tinkerings on the car in 
which the real devotee takes a delight cannot be performed without 
gatherirg mud, grease or dust upon one’s person. We all know the 
advice of the man who tells one to don the oldest suit in one’s cast-off 
cupboard and then go into the garage caring for nothing. But it is not 
so much the possible spoiling of clothes that annoys the owner driver 
as the manner in which dirt penetrates into his very being. Even dirty 
hands are abhorrent to most of us, and I am afraid my car has often 
gone out on the spur of the moment needing some adjustment because 
I knew that to effect it would put grease on my hands that would 
occupy me a quarter of an hour to remove. When such an operation 
as a general overhaul, the taking down of the engine, or the changing 
of tyres has to be performed, it is, of course, useless to be over- 
fastidious about getting dirty. The only effective way that I have 
discovered of keeping reasonably clean during such work is to wear a 
complete suit of engineer’s boiler overalls. Clad in this, one can dabble 
in oil sumps and lie under gearboxes to one’s heart’s content, and still 
be fairly presentable when the overalls are taken off. Personally, I 
always use a boiler worker’s suit when anything more than a running 
adjustment has to be made, and, at any rate, it gives one a laudable 
appearance of toil should visitors arrive during operations on the car. 
I am sometimes tempted to put on the overalls when giving a general 
tidy up to my garage, for this work is often more dirty than more 
important tasks upon my machines. Oil cans may easily be spilled 
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upon one’s person, and carbide tins are awkward things to remove 
from a high shelf if one has to consider a few spots on one’s sleeves. 

The preservation of the hands remains one of the chief problems 
in garage work. Many people affect to despise the motorist who wears 
gloves while working on his car, but this practice certainly saves much 
time and annoyance. With a pair of old leather or linen gloves it is 
possible to do any car work except handling the smallest screws and 
doing some minute adjustments. The only alternative to the wearing 
of gloves is to keep a tin of hand cleanser, such as Gresolvent, and use 
this directly one has finished work. Most of the special preparations 
for removing grease from the hands are fairly effective, but I must 
admit that I strongly favour the method of prevention rather than cure 
in this respect whenever it can be employed. It is certainly a good 
plan to carry the boiler suit in a locker on the car when one goes on 
tour. The occasions on which the motorist has to do any big job on 
the road are nowadays few and far between, but if a dirty operation 
does become necessary the protection afforded one’s touring array by 
the overalls will always be appreciated. I also make a point of always 
carrying a tin of Gresolvent or a similar preparation, with a nail brush, 
on the car. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 
The Sporting Solo Mount 


The increased popularity of the motor-cycle with the return ot 
Peace is very marked. Before the war the ranks of motor-cyclists 
were steadily expanding, but a good many car owners and prospective 
motorists regarded the motor-cycle with disfavour. Its good service 
in the war zones, and the experiences of our soldiers who used it in the 
Allied cause, have done much to remove this prejudice, and to popu- 
larise the motor-cycle for peaceful uses. | To-day motor-cycling is 
indulged in with a new zest, and thousands of men emancipated from 
war service are anxiously waiting delivery of new machines. Even 
more noticeable is the extent to which ladies are taking up the pastime, 
anJ this, in the great majority of cases, is because the fair enthusiast 
herself, or some friend of hers, has become initiated in the pleasures 
of motor-cycling while on war service. 

Under favourable conditions motor-cycling is the most sporting 
of all forms of motoring. Marine and aerial motoring may run it very 
close, but while these are reserved for the fortunate few, motor-cycling 
is available to almost everyone. Having covered big mileages on all 
types of cars and motor-cycles, I have no hesitation in awarding the 
palm to the motor-cycle as a purely sporting mount. It is not, of 
course, a suitable type of motor vehicle for everyone, and for myself 
I should be very sorry if I were compelled always to ride a motor-cycle 
or not motor at all. In bad weather, amid traffic and when one’s physical 
condition makes one yearn for creature comforts, the motor-cycle is 
far from an ideal vehicle. But when one is fit for the game and con- 
ditions are favourable there is nothing to beat a care-free jaunt on a 
well tuned motor bicycle. With sidecar combinations one approxi- 
mates more nearly to car driving, and there are luxurious passenger 
outfits on which the adoption of car practice makes it difficult to realise 
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the distinctive pleasures of motor-cycling. But the solo motor-cycle 
of respectable power is always a sporting mount, and having now out- 
grown most of the inherent weaknesses that used to.compare it un- 
favourably with the car, it provides entirely delightful riding for the 
really enthusiastic motorist. The number of motor-cycles on the road 
in the first few months of Peace emancipation testified more strongly 
than could any words to the increased favour with which the most 
economical and sporting type of motor is now regarded. Moving 
among the trade, one is led to wonder just what the effect of the vast 
democratisation of motor-cycling that is now proceeding will be. Most 
motor-cycle manufacturers have long waiting lists of prospective 
customers, and when these get on the road, together with the thousands 
of riders who confine themselves to second-hand mounts, great indeed 
will be the company of motor-cyclists. 


Luxurious Side Cars 


Sidecar design has much improved of late, and some really 
luxurious little vehicles have recently been introduced. Trial trips in 
several of these have convinced me that from the point of comfort there 
is nothing to choose between them and a car. The springing, uphol- 
stery, seat position, and leg room of the better class post-war sidecars 
are excellent, and mark a very great advance on some of the uncom- 
fortable contraptions frequently met with a few years ago. At the 
present time I have in my garage an advance sample of a sidecar that 
scores for comfort over many big cars I have ridden in. There is 
nothing very remarkable about the design. The disposition of weight, 
springing, and methods of attachment to the motor bicycle have been 
well thought out by the chassis designer, and refined coachbuilding is 
exemplified in the body work. This has resulted in the production of a 
sidecar that does not cause fatigue on the longest day’s run, and con- 
stitutes an example of what is possible in the way of a really satis- 
factory passenger attachment. This particular sidecar is comparatively 
light in weight, and its prospective price is quite moderate. 

Protection from the weather is naturally a rather more difficult 
problem with the sidecar than with the car. But I have recently seen 
some new hoods, windscreens, side curtains, foot warmers, and other 
accessories that promise the sidecar passenger complete isolation from 
rain. and cold. Many interesting devices to add to the comfort of side- 
car riding are being prepared for the forthcoming Motor Cycle Show, 
and no doubt they will find a ready sale after their introduction at 
Olympia next month. Electric lighting is another luxury that has now 
been applied to the sidecar outfit in a practical way. Several new 
dynamo lighting sets suitable for this purpose are promised by well- 
known accessory firms. 

Much attention has lately been devoted by the trade to the problem 
of conveying more than one passenger in the sidecar, and a number of 
satisfactory multi-seated sidecars are now on the market. Provision 
for an extra long body to accommodate two adult’s seats placed tandem 
fashion is quite a practical proposition with sidecar chassis designed 
for powerful motor cycles. Even the popular 3} h.p. machine makes 
light of one or two children accommodated in the foot of the sidecar, 
and the family motor cyclist will welcome the new type of sidecar with 
small detachable seats. There is no doubt that many prospective 
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motorists are now looking toward a sidecar outfit as their first venture, 
and it is satisfactory to observe that the trade is making efforts to 
eliminate the points in which the combination has compared unfavour- 
ably with the light car. 


A Distinctive Douglas Combination 


The illustration below depicts the latest model 4 h.p. Douglas 
motor-cycle and sidecar. For those desiring a medium power pas- 
senger combination this outfit approaches the ideal. The new 4 h.p. 
has little in common with other Douglas models. The engine is of the 
four-stroke horizontally opposed twin type originated and made famous 
by the Douglas people on their earlier models, but otherwise this 


A DISTINCTIVE COMBINATION : THE NEW 4 H.P. DOUGLAS AND SIDECAR. 


machine differs considerably in design. The frame is of a patented 
double tube cradle construction, having a specially strengthened head 
and lugs. The three-speed countershaft gear is foot operated, and a 
kick starter of improved pattern is fitted. The standard gear ratios 
are 53—8? and 13 to 1, but the adjustable pulley permits of a wide 
variation in these. The transmission comprises a }-in. x 3-in. pitch 
chain to the countershaft, and a {3-in. belt to the rear wheel. The 
lubrication system is of entirely new design, and is unique in motor- 
cycle practice. The oil is carried in a large sump under the crank- 
case, and is fed to the parts requiring lubrication by a mechanical gear- 
driven pump. On its way to the engine the oil passes through a sight 
feed on the tank, so that the requisite supply of lubricant may always 
be assured. The design of the machine incorporates many other refine- 
ments. The cycle parts are sturdily built and well adapted for the 
strenuous service for which the machine is intended. The hubs are of 
the solid spindle disc adjusting type, and are oil retaining and weather 
proof. The nett cash price of this motor-cycle at the works is £95. 
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The sidecar shown in the illustration recommends itself even to 
fastidious passengers. Unlike most other motor cycle manufacturers, 
Messrs. Douglas Motors, Ltd., make their sidecar, both body and 
chassis, in their own works. One pattern only is built, and is of 
mcdium weight intended for use with the 4 h.p. Douglas. The sidecar 
chassis is constructed in the same substantial manner as the motor- 
cycle frame, and has ample provision for counteracting any strains to 
which it may be subjected. The body is of a good standard shape, 
and is both roomy and comfortable. Plenty of accommodation is pro- 
vided for luggage, and the fittings and general appearance are excel- 
ent. The net cash price of the sidecar at the works is £28. 


A Preference in Plugs 


In putting a number of post-war motor-cycles through their paces, 
I have been struck by the marked preference that certain engines evi- 
dence for particular plugs. The involuntary stops I have experienced 
on these trial jaunts have nearly all been due to plug trouble, and it 
has been clearly demonstrated that certain engines will not tolerate 
certain plugs at any price. In some instances the engines have exhi- 
bited an almost human inconsistency in their likes and dislikes. The 
preferences shown cannot even be defined by the various types of 
engines, because engines of similar design do not appear unanimous 
on the plug question. High speed engines and those of high com- 
pression are naturally the most exacting. The ‘‘ thousands of revs. 
per min.’’ type are the worst offenders, and it is seldom that one can 
hit upon the most suitable plug for this class of engine without experi- 
ment. I have found, generally, that the plug with a single thick 
electrode stands up to their treatment better than any other pattern. 
Personally, I have always favoured the single electrode type, but it is 
certainly interesting to investigate the actual proportion of failures with 
plugs of other patterns in a particular engine. The two-stroke engine 
seems to have a grade of preferences all on its own, and J am making 
various investigations that I hope will tend to obviate plug troubles 
with these popular little machines. Probably the most tolerant type 
of engine where plugs are concerned is the big single. This runs at a 
comparatively slow speed, and the plug is not subjected to such heat, 
lubrication, and other trials as are imposed upon it in flat twins and 
other types of the revving order. 

The war, of course, has regenerated sparking plug manufacture. 
Before 1914 I would not have cared to stake much uvon any English 
plug holding up in some of the motor-cycle engines I have tried out 
recently. But aviation taught our designers a lot, and I could name a 
range of plugs now produced in this country that have certainly never 
been beaten by anything German. The stresses electrical, mechanical, 
and unclassifyable to which plugs are subiected in certain aeroplane 
engines are about as severe as they could be; vet the proportion of 
trouble that our airmen have recently encountered owing to plug failure 
has been quite small. Thus it seems but a short step to the perfection 
of motor-cycle plugs. That further experiment and evolution is neces- 
sary cannot be questioned. With cars plug trouble is comparatively 
rare, but the modern motor-cycle engine seems in many cases to demand 
something better than the generally accepted article. 
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Publications Received 


Messrs. Iliffe & Sons have just published the ninth edition of ‘‘ The 
Autocar Handbook,’’ the price of which is 2s. 6d. net and 3s. post free. 
For many years this work has been regarded as a trusty counsellor 
and friend of motorists, and its new edition will certainly enhance its 
reputation. ‘‘ The Autocar Handbook ’’ is, indeed, a veritable mass 
of information on just those things the motorist wants to know. The 
new edition has been brought thoroughly up-to-date, and deals in an 
exhaustive but lucid manner with the management of the car on the 
road and in the garage. The most recent electrical and other acces- 
sories are described, and the important subject of engine starters is 
adequately dealt with. An excellent feature of che handbook is its 
copious index, by means of which information on practically any matter 
appertaining to the care, driving, and equipment of pleasure cars can 
readily be traced. In the introductory chapter the reader is invited 
to seek any motoring information he may not find in the volume from 
the editor of The Autocar. The work is generously illustrated by 
photographs, line drawings, and diagrams, and these are a valuable 
adjunct to the well-written text. 


AVIATION 


The Progress of Aviation 


‘Before the war flight was still-in a more or less rudimentary state. 
To-day it is a commercial proposition, the one outstanding progressive 
result of Armageddon. It is no longer a sport or a hobby for daring 
experimenters, but a subject deserving the careful study of business 
men and sportsmen. As yet the general public is insufficiently informed 
on the subject. There seems no doubt that flving will soon become a 
regular habit of British people everywhere. Many people will wish to 
be flown, and not a few, of both sexes, will want to fly themselves. Our 
sons and daughters will probably soon be taught to fly as regularly 
as they are now taught to ride, swim, golf, and drive a motor car. It 
will be an ordinary accomplishment of athletic youth. Without much 
stretch of imagination one may foresee a Labour agitation for flying 
instruction to be given at the State schools and colleges. 

Some of the future pilots will want to possess their own aeroplanes. 
Excitable youth will want a single seater in which to play about among 
the clouds, looping, rolling, spinning, and enjoying all the other exhilar- 
ating sensations which can now be only faintly imagined from the 
experiences of swimming baths and gymnasia. A more sedate person 
will prefer a quiet cruise in a two-seater, with a professional pilot in 
charge, while he enjoys the pure upper air and the glorious scenery. 
He may take his wife up, using a two-seater if he is a 
pilot, or otherwise a three-seater. A good plan will be for the men 
who only fly occasionally to pay a retaining fee to some aerodrome 
which will always be prepared to supply them with a machine at a 
moment’s notice. One special machine and one particular pilot would 
usually be considered as booked for this purpose; but if this machine 
were undergoing an overhaul at the time when it was wanted another 
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could take its place. In this way the client would never be kept 
aground by the need which every aeroplane feels for a_ periodical 
truing-up.’’ 

There will be no end to the uses of the small aeroplane. Excessive 
speed will not be of importance. From 70 to go miles an hour is likely 
to satisfy most people. What everyone will want will be a safe type of 
machine. In this connection such a machine as the Avro suggests 
itself. This type was used in the war as the standard training machine 
for R.A.F. pilots. Young heroes who gained the supremacy of the air 
in France, Italy, Palestine, and Mesopotamia learnt to fly on Avros. 
The same type of machine has already proved its popularity with the 
public at Hounslow, Blackpool, Southampton, Brighton, and other 
places, where thousands of passengérs have been taken into the air 
without any disaster. An additional recommendation is that the Avro 
is an aeroplane of moderate price; the three-seater costs little more 
than a motor car, while the single-seater Avro ‘‘ Baby ’’ is not only 
cheap to buy but economical to run. With a 35 h.p. Green engine it 
will do 70 miles an hour, consuming only one gallon of petrol per 25 
miles. Already Avros have been used by business men. A parson has 
flown from Blackburn to Blackpool on an Avro to fulfil a preaching 
engagement, an Avro has waited outside a church during a wedding 
and taken the happy couple down to Cornwall for their honeymoon. 
Most of these journeys have been uneventful—happy is the flight with- 
out’a history !—and none of them has had any unpleasant incident. 
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Housing and 
Economy 


N view of the continuance of 
fuel rationing it is more than 


ever necessary that in all housing 
schemes due consideration should be 
given to the advantages of gas—the 
consumption of which in preference 
to any other fuel not only conserves 
the nation’s coal but secures for the 
consumer the maximum of effici- 
ency, economy and convenience. 


The special Architects’ and Builders’ Numbers 
of “A Thousand and One Uses for Gas” furnish 
further information on this important matter. Free 
copies can be obtained from the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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“The Sister of LiteratureTobacco” 


Prof. SirWalterRaleigh in the Times’ PL AYE R’ * 
A pipe! It isa great soother a 
pleasant comforter. Blue devils 


3 
Fly before its honest breath. ” 
Ej It ripens the brain, it opens the & Pipe Perfect 

H thinks li cts like & 

White Label Mild and Medium 


LORD LYTTON : 1d. id. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 


Per oz. Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
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BVA CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON.w.c.2, 


a Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
MILLIONS OF BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON 
FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


BADMINTON BOOKS 


Hunting. 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Grace THE 
E1GHTH Duke oF BEAuForRT, K.G,, MowsBray 
Morris, etc. with five plates and 5¢ illustrations 
in the text, Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE POKHUNTER. By CHARLES RIcHARD- 
son. Postag 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN.” * By W. Scartu Drxon. 
Postage 6d. 

THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), 
Dae, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Deer Stalking by 
CaMERON LocuieEL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 

0 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
witb ire iN AFRICA. By Denis D. 


MODERN. WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Burn Murpocr. With 100 illustrations Post- 
age6d.... 


By Tuomas F. 


The Horse and 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library), By Caprain 
Rosert J. Moray Browy, T. F. Dace, 
Tue Late Duke oF BEAuFort, THE EARL OF 
ee AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 

d 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue Ear oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. Law.ey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFrep E. T. 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE, “SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

LYN. Postage 1/- 

oF STALLIONS. By F.M.P, 


DRIVING Library). By “His Grace THE 
E1cHTH Duke oF BeprForp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 

DRIVING. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ... nae 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- 
som, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d 

MPLE — By Harry Vanvon. 


Football. 


THE FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
H Davies. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE uepy ‘FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. D. Ww. 
Steap. Postage 6d. 


F 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHoLMoNDELFyY- 
PENNELL, etc. 

Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. ... 

Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
and numerous illustrations of the Tackle, etc. 
Postage 6 

THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By ‘the Hon.A. E. 
GaTHORNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His GRACE THE 
DuKE.oF RuTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes oe. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


12 


21 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By WILLIAM 
Senior ("‘ Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 

. H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. ose 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA FISHERS. wa nae 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. ... pid 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN my 4 IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Leg, F.Z.S 
Profusely 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The en The Chow 

THE FOX TE Rawpon B. Lge. _ Illustrated 
by Warp.e. Postage 5d. 


illustrated ARTHUR WarDLE. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. Rocers Watts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE “Connie Ju- JITSUAN. By W. H, GARRUND. 
Postage 6d. 
ByJ.M . G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
bale and A. C, AINGER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. das aoe 
MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VAILE. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 
oN. Posta: 
THE MOUNTAINEER. By G, D. ABRAHAMS. 
‘ostage 

ROWING (Badminton Library). By R. P. Rowe and C. 
M. Pitman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
ire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE OARSMAN. By R.C. LeHMann 


SWIMMING: ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society, With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
the text and numerous diagrams. 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR’ BOXER. By G. Bonun 
Lyncn. Postage 6d. .. 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A Practical Handbook Ser 
and Pupils, By E. 

I. Postage 7d. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF GAMES. 

ol. §. Cricket. Vol. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 
Vol. Ill. Hunting to ES, Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 
Postage 6d. 3 

ARCHERY ‘Badminton Library). By LonoMan and 

a H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
d 72 Illustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 

ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, Joun RicHArDson and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLEs. With 20 plates and ” 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. ... 
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BADMINTON BOOKS (Continued) 


CRICKET Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 
on. R. H. LytTLeTon. With 51 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By “albert E. Kurcur: 


cricKeT “iN MANY CLIMES. By F. Warner. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 
THE OF Style). By E, & M. 
Rs. Post 
THE Sar OF CHESS. By James Mason. ” Postage sd. 
THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. nae 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library). By Lorp Watsinc- 
HAM and RaLpH GALLWEYy, Bt., etc. 

Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates and 95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 

Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 Illustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). " Retend His- 
tory by the Rev. MacrHErRson; Shooting by A. J. 
STUART-WorRTLEY; Cookery by GEorRGE SAINTS- 
BuRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage pe 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin iti, ‘Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. StruartT-Wort Ley; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
InNES SHAND. With 10illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. MacrHerson; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson; Hunting by J. S. Grpsons and G, 
Loncman; Cookery by Cor. Kenny HEr- 

ERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DEVisME SHAW. With chapters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage6éd. ... 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By J AMES EDMUND 
HartinG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With l0illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE a SHOT. By G. T. TEASDALE. Postage 


HANDY GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 


of the Acts to By a So.iciTor. 


2 ‘PLAINORAINGLETS 


LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. R..S. 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. . 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Sir Epwarp Su.Ltivan, Bart., 
Tue oF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Setx Situ, C.B,,G. L. Watson, R. PRit- 
CHETT, E. F. Knicut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text, Postage 6d. 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Teneng in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R.T. PritcHETT, 
Marguis oF DuFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue or Onstow, JAMES MacFarran, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 


OULAY. 
TO NORWAY. THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. “Lynam 
THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 
Kexpson. Postage 4d. me 
DIXON KEMP’S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 
YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (lith Edition in 
Two Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 1 


THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE VIVETiE. 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. wus 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R_ S. Surtees. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WuLpraAKE-HEATH and 
JELLIcOoE. Feap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortalJorrocks. Thisis the 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen's 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It i 7 full of its author’s racy wit. 

he previous volumes are: 

MR. SPONGE’E SPORTIN stage 6d 

ASK bc nang hey THE RICHEST. COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 

TAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 6d. 
R. FACEY ROMFORD'’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. 


, ‘6d. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 


YACHTING 


AND MAGAZINE OF THE ROYAL 
NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


Price 1/6 


of the Publishers, 9 KING STRRET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON W.C. 2. 


PORTABLE BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revolving 

Shelters 
For Invalids 
A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Send fer Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, eto. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOusES, &c. 


Estimates Free. ne 6 Acres. B ED FO R D a 
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3/6 
tr | Miscellaneous 


Four Lines 


Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Rare Sporting Books Wetherby General Stud Book Vols. 
1 to 18, 18 vols. calf £18 180; Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 
2ls. Od.: The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It and How to 
Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely illustrated 1895, 21/-; 
Tauntons Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 
4 vols 1887 £5 12s 6d,: Kennel Diseases by “Ashmont,” 1903, 
15/-; Travel and Big Game bv Selous and Bryden 1897, 21/- ; 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by W. T. Hornaday 
1909, 21/-; The Kennel Club Stud Book Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set 
£10; Day the Racehorse in Training 25/-; Sporting Remini- 
scences of Hampshire from 1745 to 1862 by Aesop 1864, 21/-; 
Lord Ribblesdale. The Queens Hounds and Staghuniing 
Recollections 1897, £2 2 0; Hayes Stable Management 1900, 
Is/-; Sporting Recollections of Hunting, Shooting. Steeple- 
chasing, Racing, Cricketing, etc. by F. Mason, illustrated 1885, 
25/-; Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. T. Watson, 
illustrated, 1880, 10/6; History of British | urf by James Rice, 
2 vols. 1879. 30/-; The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher Fed 
Pack by A. E. Pease 1887, 25/-; Racecourse and Covert Side 
by A. E. T. Watson, illustrated by J. Sturgess 1883, 25/-. 
WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica last Edition, 29 vols. 
£25 offered, BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
Bright Street. Birmingham. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Tris, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers: 
BapMINnTON Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLanp & HoLLanp Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


Composite 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


BADMINTON COURTS 


RECREATION ROOMS, 
PAVILIONS, WORKMEN’S 
HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 

GARAGES, 


SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c. 
Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST & BEST 
Designs & Prices Free. Buy from1 :rgest manufacturers. 


F. D. COW-ESON & Co. GLASGOW 


Contractors to H.M. Govt. Admiralty, Ec. 


PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


Well finished, from photo, plate or film. 
Prices Mounted : 
84” x 63" 3s. Od. 
rex 4s. Od. 
x 10’ 5s. Od. 
V.P. to Postcard, 3s. dozen. 
Films 1/= & Gd. spool. Prints 2s. doz. 
and postage. 


Original photos, films or plates returned to owners undamaged. 
C. KINNAIRD, Photo™ Specialist, 
12, Tylecroft Road, NORBURY, Surrey. 


JERSEYS. For Sale. Three splendid pedigree yearling 
bulls by “The Cid,” dams heavy butter test cows, all in grand 
condition, exceptional opportunity. Full particulars on appli- 
cation to FowLer & De La PERRELLE. Southampton. 
WANTED,— Two Copies of Pedelanen for December, 1918 
Apply ©’ Backnumbers,” Badminton Magazine, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W,C.2. 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the maker 
Light weight for Ladies and medium for Gentlemen. 


Patterns ana Prices on application. 


5. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Laaies’ wear 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74 saTH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams; * 


“Sportsman, Glasgow.’ 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—everyt me. No waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure . 
6d. for 6 Prints or Postcard 1d, Camera - bought or exchanged 


MARTIN, 


emist 


Southampton. 


HAVE YOU A DOGP 


Then by means of the “‘ QUIK” DOG POWDERS ,|~~——"""~" 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hearty full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WOR Use these Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 
gg ET ne World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H. PROSSER & Co. , Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 
BiRMINGHAM, or through anv Chemist Corn Dealer. 
NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


Used nw ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANB 
8Y FOREIGN ARMIES, ec, &c. 


“You 
“at better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 London. /f_your groom 
treats it property, the Soap according to dir. 
ection the harness will a always look well,” THE FIELD 
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Coupon for Competitors. 


Palmers are the 
petrol saving 
tyres 


BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE 


They yield one - tenth 

more mileage per gallon than any 
canvas-lined tyre in existence. All 
ordinary tyres with canvas foundation 
waste engine-power, create internal 
friction, cause petrol waste. The Pal- 
mer Cord Foundation removes internal 
friction and transmits the greatest power 
from engine to road. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 


That is the essential 
difference, due to the 


scientific Palmer Cord 


Foundation is built 
up from multiple 
strands, each unit 
being coated with 
rubber to insulate it 
from its fellows. The 
Cords are laid di- 
agonally through the 


Foundation, resulting 


in saving of fuel, less 
I hereby declare that the photographs which I 
wear - and - tear on 
submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 


chassis and engine, 
greater comfort, and 


greater tyre mileage. 


tyre, the top layer 
being at right angles 
to the one beneath, 
and surmounting the 
Cordsis the toughest 
rubber tread. 


never been previously published, and I agree that the 


Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 


reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive 


a prize, and the right to publish any photograph 


ER Signed 
CORD TYRES 


Every Fighting and Bombing Aeroplane 
that left these shores was fitted with 
Palmer Landing Wheels and Tyres. 


THE PALMER TYRE Ltd. 
119, 121, 123, Shaftesbury Av., London W.C.2 


And at Birmingnam, Coventry, Glasgow, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Nottingham, Paris and Ainsterdam. @ rk. 


Address 


1919. 


October Competition. Please write clearly. 
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HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


CARRIED AND USED BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN 
ALCOCK, K.B.E., D.S.C.. ON HIS RECENT 
SUCCESSFUL TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


The most successful aviators are those who have carefully studied the question of nutriment, 

and who have carried on their flights those articles which maintain them in the highest pitch 

of physical fitness and increase their mental ‘alertness, stamina, and endurance. HORLICK’s 

MALTED MILK amply fulfils all these requirements, as every particle is wholesome nourish- 

ment, and it can be easily carried as a hot beverage in vacuum flasks or in the form of delicious 
food tablets to be dissolved in the mouth as required. 


Used extensively during the War by all branches of H.M. Forces, 
and supplied to the War Office, Admiralty, R.A.F., Indian Soldiers’ 
Fund, Prisoners of War, and to many Red Cross Organisations. 


lestimonials have also been received as to its successful use by Commander R. E. Peary, Discoverer of 
the North Pole; Roald Amundsen, Viscoverer of the South Pole; Commander Edward R. G. R. Evans, 
of the british Antarctic kxpedition, and other foremost pioneers and explorers. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, in Sterilized Glass Bottles, at 2/s, 
3/6 and 15/-: the Tablets also in Glass Flasks at 7}d. and 1/3. 


Be sure that you get “HORLICK’S.” 


Liberal Sample of either Powder or Tablets sent post free for 6d. in stamps. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK co., SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAR vb. 


YOUR DOG WITH 
EVANS’ 


(Also known as EVANSOL”) 


LYSOL EVANS is a 
ae saponaceous disinfectant which 
exerts a cleansing aud purifying 
effect on the skin of Dogs. 
Effectively rids the coat of 
fleas, is sweet smelling and 
harmless when diluted according 
to directions. Invaluable for 
dogs in hot climates. It cools 

Copyright). ry eet and soothes. 


Of all high-class Chemists 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB LIMITED 


56 Hanover St., Liverpool 60 Bartholomew Close, London 
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WARDEN | The Motorists & Horse Owners ‘“‘Warden” 


INSURANCE For most Up-to-date and Comprehensive Insurance 
COMPANY at Moderate Premium and most liberal terms. 


— Also Householders ‘“‘WARDEN’’ Policy 


Single Premium:—Including Fire, Burglary, Housebreaking, 
Theft and Domestic Servants (Employers Liability.) 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


Chief Office: 21: Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
R. R. WILSON, Manager and Secretary. 
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Silver- Plated 
CLEMAK RAZOR 


With Stropping handle 


CLEMAK 
Stropping 
Machine 
(as illustrated) 
@mplete with superior 
Velvet Hide Strop. 


Combination Outfit 
ontaining 

patent automatic 

stropping machine 

superior Velvet Hide 

Strop with CLEMAK 

Seven Specially selected 
blades 


I5/- 


OR FROM THE 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR 


56.KINGSWAY. 
LONDON. .W.C. 2. 
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Douglas 


Consistent service is a principal demand of 
the modern motorcyclist. With the Douglas 
one derives absolute reliability. To this 
is coupled a unique combination of motor 
cycle virtues; speed, economy, easy of 
control, and general attractiveness being con- 
spicuous among them. The exclusive design 
of the Douglas is obvious to all. Its 
singularity has been justified by years of 
success in competition work; war, business, 
and pleasure riding, It is not too much to 
claim that the full joys of motorcycling can 
only be realised on a Douglas. 


Register your name and address with Dept. 
for our PEACE Programme” which 
will be ready in the course of a few weeks. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 
KINGSWOOD. BRISTOL. 


39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
PARIS DEPOT, 190: BOULEVARD PERIERE 


THE CAR FOR THE OWNER-DRIVER 


T= Humber Car, with its light, but strongly 

constructed chassis, its perfect, full-powered 
engine of easy control, handsome body-work, 
contour, and luxurious upholstery to the final degree 


of comfort, will prove it to be your ultimate choice. 
It is an economical and most trustworthy car—the 
pride of the owner-driver. 


Equipped complete with Electric Lighting 
Set ‘and Self-starter ready for the road. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


Heap OFFICE AND WorRKSs - - Coventry. 


Lonpon Show Rooms - - 32, Viapuct, E.C.1. 
anp District ) Repair Works - - CANTERBURY Roap, KILBuRN, N.W.6. 


SouTHaMPTON AND District 25/27, Lonpon Roav, SouTHAMPTON. 
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abe good to feel the tang in the 
air and to see hounds break 
cover once again. 


Hedges are blind, horses are 
‘*sreen” and an hour or two 
after the cubs is enough for all 
of us. Let the horses jog home 
quietly while we slip off in the 
cars with their trusty Dunlop 
tyres and get that second break- 


fas: for which our energy has DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 


given us such an appetite ! Para Mills, Aston Cross, BIRMINGHAM. 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
LONDON: 14, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
Telepbone - + + 5812 Gerrard (8 lines). 
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AUTOMOBILES 


he Car that Courts Comfort 


is the Sizaire-Berwick. Beautiful in build and finish, 

durable in its every part, reliable in engine power and 

control, economical in running cost, distinguished in its 

graceful contour, the Sizaire- Berwick is the automobile 
of supreme satisfaction. 

From start to finish the Sizaire-Berwick is the product of 
concentrated skill on the part of its makers. It is completely 
equipped and ready for service when it leaves the factory, 
and built to suit your individual requirements. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF THE SIZAIRE-BERWICK 
CAR WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO SIZAIRE-BERWICK, LTD.., 
DEPT. UU., PARK ROYAL, LONDON,N.W.10 = Telephone : 2499 Willesden 
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SAILING DINGHY. 


9ft. 4,25 ft. built of two skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
centre plate; floorboards port- 
able ; bilge keels ; rudder; tiller; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculls and rowlocks, 
fittings brass; varnished inside 
and out. 


Suitable for inshore, estuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout. Best work- 
manship and materials. 


Price £35 complete 


ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY. 


7.5ft. x 3.5f. Hyll to same 
specification as larger boat. One 
pair sculls and rowlocks. Var- 
nished inside and out. 


Price £15 complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending full length of gunwale, 
supplied to order. Prices on 
application. 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 to 

accompany those for the sailing, 

£5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2: 
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HO SRLAS Or punctures. 


‘An ECONOMICAL Sauce 
Owing:.to the QUALITY and 
concentration of its ingre- 
dients, a little LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE goes a long way, and 
it is therefore most 
ECONOMICAL in use 


LE 


To Young Married Men 
and to those about to be married. 


An Ideal and Unique Marriage Policy 
which provides all these benefits. 


Monetary provision for-the future for yourself. 

Full protection to your estate in the event of your 
death. 

Provision for the future education of your children 
up to five in number. 


OU sheuld obtain immediately full particulars of an IDEAL 
MARRIAGE POLICY which, by the payment of. an annual 
premium well within the reach of young men in average 
eircumstances, assures for yeurself'.a substantial sum at an agreed 
future date. Should you die before that date the full amount assured 
would be paid to your personal representatives without further 
premiums. 
“In addition a sum of money for Educational purposes would be 
paid in respect of each of the first five children born after the date 5 
reflecting on the fact that the time ia 
_ No better marriage portion than one of these policies could be 
given by a parent to his son or daughter. Write to-day. tix 


Address: Chief Life Dept. 


Head Office: BAG. ARG: | 
oy: Avenue,- 
London, E.C.3. mSURANCE Kingdom. 

32 Moorgate Street, Londen, E.C.2. 


ASSETS EXCEED, £16,090,000 
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—that state of being pleasing 
to the eye—is a desideratum of 
all cars. And elegance is a 
prominent outward feature of 
the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


The “inward” features are 
equally prominent. The high 
standing of the names Sunbeam 
and Sunbeam - Coatalen is your 
guarantee of this. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
CO., WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate 
LONDON AND DISTRICT AGENTS FOR CARS: 


J. Keele, Ltd.. 72 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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